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THIS MONTH'S COVER 


Lucio Cristiani is one of the greatest cir- 


cus stars ever. A sensation in his Amer- 
ican debut on Ringling-Barnum in 1934, 
he was a show stopper for three decades 
on numerous troupes including Ha- 
genbeck-Wallace, Al G. Barnes, Cole 
Bros., and those owned by his family. 

His most unbelieveable feat was a so- 
mersault from one horse completely over 
a second to the back of a third while all 
three were running in echelon inside a 
forty two foot ring. No one else has ever 
accompished this trick. He defined bare- 
back riding, and like Codona on the fly- 
ing trapeze and Beatty in the fighting 
wild animal act, he is the standard against 
which all others were measured. As John 
Daniel Draper, the leading scholar of 
equestrian acts, has written: "The greatest 
tribute that can be given to Lucio is to say 
that to have not seen him perform was to 
have missed a chance of a lifetime." In 
that spirit Bandwagon salutes this all time 
great rider and fine gentlemen who today 
continues in the business working with 
his wife Gilda in her uncaged leopard act. 

The photo of the Cristiani family and 
the one of Lucio in costume were taken 
on Ringling-Barnum in 1939. The other 
shot was taken during his tenure as gen- 
eral manager of the Cristiani Bros. Circus 
in 1959. 
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THE PRESIDENT'S 
COMMENTS 


As I enter the presidency I find that the 
Bandwagon has a number of diverse ar- 
ticles on hand. Historians have had use of 
new technologies--computers and photo 
copiers--over the last few years. The avail- 
ability of microfilm has made the New 
York Clipper, Billboard, newspapers and ob- 
scure publications available to re- 
searchers. The Circus World Museum's 
great library has created unprecedented 
access to data. All these advances have 
made it much easier than ever before to 
document the history of the circus. 

Quality research takes time, and a 
knowledge of available sources. A good 
time to learn more about the existence of 
primary materials is at the annual conven- 
tion. Quite a few of the holes in my own 
research have been filled at our annual 
meeting by talking to the right person re- 
garding a particular document. I hope 
that many of you will attend the Ann Ar- 
bor, Michigan convention on June 21-23. If 
there is enough interest we will circulate a 
list of research inquiries at the meeting. 
I'm convinced we can help out one anoth- 
er. 

As an example, I was recently asked 
about advertising and trade tokens used 
by circuses. I was able to tell the ques- 


tioner that metal trade tokens were often 
used by shows to avoid paying hard cash 
and were good at the commissary, the 
cookhouse and the concession stands. 
They circulated only on the show, al- 
though some were given to local workers 
who assisted in set-up. They turn up at 
coin and token shows, although collectors 
are more likely to find ones from car- 
nivals rather than circuses. Advertising 
tokens were used back into the 18th cen- 
tury, and were issued by any number of 
circuses including L. B. Lent, Barnum and 
London, P. A. Older, and even Ricketts. 

I hope to write an article on this subject. 
If you own any circus tokens please take a 
pencil and obtain a rubbing of the face 
and reverse, and print the text. Drop mea 
note at 5980 Lannoo, Detroit, Michigan 
48236 so we can begin to document this 
little known part of circus history. 

Getting a new presidency under way is 
difficult but with the assistance of Vice- 
President Fred Dahlinger and Secretary- 
Treasurer Johann Dahlinger, the coming 
convention is already well in hand. 


19909 CHS CONVENTION 


Plans are progressing well for the 1990 
Circus Historical Society convention to be 
held at Ann Arbor, Michigan from June 
21-23. The three days of activities will in- 
clude historical papers, movies, the auc- 
tion, the banquet, the Kelly-Miller Circus, 
and special features. 

A highlight will be a tour of the world 
famous Henry Ford Museum and Green- 
field Village in nearby Dearborn. Mem- 
bers will have the choice of entering the 
Ford Museum with its great automotive 
exhibit, trains, the John Robinson calliope, 
and just about every invention under the 
sun, or enjoying the vast outdoor his- 
torical panorama that is presented in 
Greenfield Village. Conventioneers will 
be able to leave the Museum or Village to 
attend a showing of rare circus posters, 
and return to where they left as part of 
the day. When registering, members will 
choose which site they wish to visit. 


Auction items are requested. You can 
bring them to the hotel or send them in 
advance to John Polacsek, Convention 
Chairman, 5980 Lannoo, Detroit, Mich- 
igan 48236. The auction proceeds allow 
the Bandwagon to provide our members 
with quality circus history articles and 
lots of them. Likewise, those wishing to 
present a paper at the meeting should 
also contact Polacsek. 

Please fill out the registration card 
found in this issue as soon as possible. 
The card for the Ramada Inn should also 
be completed in a timely fashion and sent 
directly to the hotel. This will be the only 
chance to register as nothing concerning 








the convention will appear in the May- 
June Bandwagon. 

For those planning to come through the 
Detroit Metro Airport, there is a special 
40% discount rate which has been ar- 
ranged with Northwest Airlines along 
with special convention rates for rental 
cars. A plane reservation hotline 1-806 00- 
937-8687 is in effect from 9 a. m. to 5 p.m. 
EST. Ask for the Circus Historical Society 
counselor. If you are driving from the 
west or south, leave a little early and stop 
to see the Magic Museum in Marshall, 
Michigan. It has a terrific collection of 
magic memorabilia, posters, and props 
which should not be missed. 


DUES NOTICES MAILED 


Secretary-Treasurer Johann Dahlinger 
has sent out the dues notices for the fiscal 
year starting May 1, 1990. Members have 
the opportunity to show their support for 
the Circus Historical Society by becoming 
Sustaining, Contributing, and Con- 
cessionaires Club members by paying 
$25, $50 or $100, rather than the standard 
rate of $17. Members who pay these 
amounts will receive a special cerfiticate 
of appreciation as well as the knowledge 
that they have done a good deed. 

Last year over 200 members honored 
themselves and their organization by join- 
ing in one of the three special categories. 
This brought an extra $3200 into the treas- 
ury, every penny of which was plowed 
into the Bandwagon. The result was a re- 
cord breaking year for the Bandwagon 
which published more circus history than 
every before. It also allowed the CHS to 


refrain from a dues increase and to finish 
the year with a surplus in the treasury. 

We had another sensational year in 
1989. With your help we can continue to 
make the CHS and the Bandwagon even 
bigger and better in 1990. 


David Carlyon 
815-1/2 Lincoln St. 
Evanston, IL 60201 


Fred Rockwell 
14011 Minnock Dr. 
Redford, MI 48239 


Peter G, Clark 

405 Middletown Ave. 
Wethersdfield, CT 06109 
Henry Jones 3979 
32182 Machado St. 

Lake Elsinore, CA 92330 


Richard L. Bailey 
9130 S.W. Pioneer Ct., Suite D 
Wilsonville, OR 97070 


Shag Shadley 
321-1/2 N. Vermilion #3 
Danville, IL 61832 


Bill Gillam 
1922 W. Midlothian Blvd. 
Youngstown, OH 44511 


Elizabeth Sturmak 
4012 Serene Way 
Louisville, KY 40219 


CIRCUS COLOSSUS 


The finest circus video ever offered!!! 
all color-professionally produced 





RBBB Seasons 1939, 41, 42, 
43, 44, 45, 48 and misc. 50s 


nla dg See peeey 


from the William 


ard, performers and specs. 
Judd collection of the 


New Britain Youth Museum 


VHS Only 
Price $49.95 


Send to: Sandi Sabia 


660 High Mountain Road 
Franklin Lakes, NJ 07417 


Alan Roocroft 

Sam Diego Wild Animal Park 
15500 San Pasqual Valley Rd. 
Eccondido, CA 92027 


CORRECTIONS 


Due to a computer mixup two lines 
were dropped in the Clyde Beatty article 
in the January-February issue. The be- 
ginning of the bottom paragraph of the 
middle column on page 39 should have 
read: "The eventful season of 1934 gave 
way to the frantic pace of establishing an 
entirely new circus over a few months. 
The remarkable birth of the Cole Bros.- 
Clyde Beatty Circus is well documented." 
Our apologies to author Joanne Carol 
Joys. 

At least four errors appeared in the sea- 
son's review in the same issue, all the 
fault of the author. Patricia Gatti's circus 
was titled Circus Gatti, not American 
Continental. The Denver Shrine date was 
played by the Johnny Jordan Circus, not 
George Carden. The circuses operated by 
Serge Coronas and George Coronas were 
separate companies, not two units of the 
same organization. The Flying Ibarra in 
the photo on page 24 is Alejandro, not 
Jaime. 


AVAILABLE 
BACK ISSUES OF 


BANDWAGON 


1966-Jan.-Feb. 

1967-July-Aug., Sept.-Oct., Nov.-Dec. 
1968-All but Jan.-Feb. 
1969-Jan.-Feb., July-Aug., Sept.-Oct. 
1970-All but July-Aug., Sept.-Oct. 
1971-All but May-June. 

1972-All available. 

1973-All but Nov.-Dec 

1974-1975-All available. 

1976-All but Jan.-Feb., Nov.-Dec. 
1977-All but Mar.-Ap. 

1978-to date All available. 


Price is now $3.00 each. 
Add $1.00 postage one issue, 
$2.00 more than one issue. 

Please select substitutes in case 
we are out of any of above. 


BANDWAGON BACK ISSUES 
2515 DORSET RD. 
COLUMBUS, OH 43221 
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his show was covered briefly as a supplement to the 
T author's article on the Frank J. Taylor Circuses in the 

May-June, 1963 Bandwagon. The Taylor circus of 1925, 
owned by the Consolidated Circus Corporation of Omaha, Nebraska, 
Frank J. Taylor, Jr., president, pro- 
vided the bulk of the physical equip- 
ment when the Cook & Cole show was 
framed two years later. Readers are 
urged to review that article for the 
background of the show and its equip- 
ment. 

The Frank J. Taylor Circus of 
1925 had a short life. The eleven 
car show opened May 23 at Alb- 
right, Nebraska and closed less 
than one month later June 20 at 
Wahoo, Nebraska. The property 
was then returned to the show's 
quarters at South Omaha. Shortly 
thereafter it was offered for sale as 
a complete unit by the Consolida- 
tion Circus Corporation, and nu- 
merous advertisements were car- 
ried in the Billboard. A complete 
inventory of equipment was pre- 
pared for prospective buyers. 
None came forward until the early 
months of 1927 when the show 
was acquired by a trio composed 
of Leo E. Crook, Arthur Hoffman 
(Heritage), and R. M. Harvey. With- 
in a few weeks a new circus was or- 
ganized and titled Cook & Cole 
Three Ring Circus at the Taylor 
quarters in South Omaha. It was on 
fifteen cars, four more than the 1925 Frank J. Taylor Circus, but 
the life of the show was shorter, playing only ten stands before 
going broke. 

Leo E. Crook of New York City was the principal owner and 
was said to have invested $40,000, his life savings, which was 
lost in the venture. Both Hoffman and Harvey put up only tok- 
en funds, their interest in the new show being primarily in ser- 
vices. Hoffman as back on the show as joint manager and Har- 
vey heading the advance. 

Crook was formerly with the Ringling organization and had 
spent eighteen years with it in the concession department. He 


Cook & Cole Circus wagons lined up at the Fairmont, Min- 
nesota fairgrounds about 1928. Second from left is the former 
Al G. Barnes ticket wagon and third is the Forepaugh-Ringling- 
Gollmar two tier tableau. Joe Rettinger collection. 
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Season of 1927 
By Joseph T. Bradbury 





had no previous experience as a circus manager which was pro- 
bably why he selected Arthur Hoffman to join him in the new 
venture. Hoffman, his real name Heritage, was from Burlington, 
North Carolina, in his middle 40s, and for ten years had been 
with Mugivan and Bowers cir- 
cuses, often operating side 
shows. He had owned and op- 
erated his own circus in 1926, a 
fifteen car show titled Heritage 
Bros. (See my article on the Her- 
itage Bros. Circus in the March- 
April, 1969 Bandwagon). The 
equipment for the show had 
come from Jerry Mugivan and 
his associates and he held a 
mortgage on it. Mugivan sud- 
denly repossessed the show at 
Stafford, Kansas, August 28, 
1926, while it was still on the 
road. Hoffman stated that ac- 
tion was illegal as he was not 
behind in his payments and 
sued Mugivan for $20,000. He 
later settled out of court for 
$3,500 plus costs, so Hoffman 
would have had some funds 
available to put into the new 
Cook & Cole show. 

R. M. Harvey was fifty-eight 
years old and had the re- 
putation of being one of the top 
general agents in the business. 
He had a wealth of circus ex- 
perience, holding important po- 
sitions since as early as 1896 as 
assistant contracting agent on Great Wallace. Since then he had 
served as general agent for Barnum & Bailey and Hagenbeck- 
Wallace. In 1918 he was general manager of Coop & Lent, and in 
early-mid 20s was general agent and traffic manager for Sells- 
Floto. An article could be written on Harv ey's circus experience 
prior to the 1927 Cook & Cole and a book on his later ext ploits. 

As mentioned the F. J. Taylor Circus moved on eleven cars and 
Cook & Cole added four more. A comparison of the number and 
type of rail cars is as follows. 

Type car 1925 Taylor train 27 Cook & Cole train 
Advance 

Stocks 

Flats 

Coaches 





R. M. Harvey, general agent and co- 
owner of the Cook & Cole Circus. Pfening 
Archives. 


In the original Taylor train the two 
stock cars had come from Fred Buchanan, 
owner of Robbins Bros. Circus. Some flats 
were acquired from the C. W. Parker car- 
nival property at Leavenworth, Kansas. 
But the rest of the train is believed to have 
come from William P. Hall of Lancaster, 
Missouri and the Venice Transportation 
Company of East St. Louis, Illinois. 

The two stock cars Crook and his part- 
ners added came from Fred Buchanan. It 
is not known definitely the source of the 
additional flat car and coach but they 
were probably from Hall or Venice. No 
photos picturing either the Taylor or 
Cook & Cole trains have turned up. 

Unfortunately for Crook the Taylor rail 
cars as well as other properties needed a 
lot of work to put them into travelling 
condition. Harry Chipman who has been 
on the 1925 show remarked that the flats 
coming from C. W. Parker were in bad 
condition and little or nothing had been 
done to put them into top notch shape. 
Much of the rapid downfall of Cook & 
Cole was because so much of the bankroll 
had been expended getting the equip- 
ment into road condition. 


In all probability the Taylor color 
scheme for the rail cars was retained, that 
being yellow with red lettering and black 
shading. The flats were all sixty foot 
wooden cars. 


Part of the deal made with Taylor was 
that his South Omaha property could be 
used to frame the new show, so all work 
was done there. E. S. Patterson was in 
charge of the quarters’ shops and later 
served as lot superintendent on the road. 

The Taylor property included twenty- 
six vehicles among them a Fordson trac- 
tor, two chariots, a stage coach and pos- 
sibly a water tank. The color scheme was 
yellow with title in red which was re- 
tained for most vehicles, however photos 
indicate some wagons were obviously 
painted red with white lettering. 


The late Clarence C. Day, one of the 
first of the organized circus fans, was a 
distant cousin of the Taylors. He lived in 
the Omaha area and visited the circus 
quarters often. He remembered that Cook 
& Cole built a few new wagons to supple- 
ment the Taylor inventory. These were 
flat bed type vehicles with skeleton posts. 
One of these is pictured in the illustra- 
tions. They could be used for hauling seat 
lumber or other properties. There were 
probably three or four of these new wag- 
ons and were loaded on the additional 
flat car Cook & Cole had. 

Canvas purchased from Taylor in- 
cluded a Baker & Lockwood big top, a 
110 foot round with three 40s; menagerie 
top, a 70 with two 30s; side show, a 50 
with one 40; marquee, 30 x 30 and a 30 x 
70 cookhouse. 

Seating consisted of fifteen lengths of 
blues and ten lengths of starbacks for re- 
serves. There were three electric gener- 
ators for lighting but they were probably 
not mounted on separate wagons. 

The 1925 F. J. Taylor and 1927 Cook & 
Cole shows presented a similar appear- 
ance on the lot. The biggest difference be- 
tween them was the considerably larger 
number of lead stock on the latter. It was 
noted that Taylor didn’t have enough bag- 
gage horses to move easily to and from 
and on the lot, so Crook and his partners 
added more animals, not only baggage 
stock but also increased the entire lead 
stock department. Different counts exist, 
but Cook & Cole had between 30-40 hors- 
es, 26 ponies, 2 camels, a buffalo, zebra 
and perhaps more. Both horses and other 
lead stock were acquired from Fred Bu- 
chanan. 

In 1925 Taylor had but one elephant, 
Frieda, which was leased from C. R. La- 
mont. Cook & Cole had four according to 
information furnished by Bill Woodcock, 
Sr. The herd leased from W. P. Hall in- 
cluded Tommy, Ding, Boo and the tusker 
Major. Clyde (Highpockets) Baudendistel 
came along to handle them. Highpockets 
was an excellent elephant man and pre- 
sented an outstanding act which was a 
feature of the performance. 

Complete details are not available on 


Arthur Hoffman, manager and co-owner 
of the Cook & Cole Circus. Pfening Ar- 
chives. 


the financing of the several deals Crook- 
made to obtain the equipment and an- 
imals. There is some information on this 
which was printed in local newspapers 
after the show folded. Most of the deals 
were lease-purchase, straight lease, or 
rentals. C. C. Day said that Taylor once 
told him that Crook paid cash for much 
equipment when a time purchase would 
have been all right with him. 

Cook & Cole was said to have a strong 
and varied selection of animals consistent 
with that of a fifteen car show. In notes 
from Bill Woodcock, Sr. he listed ten cag- 
es, two more than Taylor. No details on 
the size of the cages were given but to 
have that many and only six flat cars they 
had to be very short, possibly of the cross 
cage type. 


In the mid-late 1920s small and me- 
dium rail shows still paraded and Cook & 
Cole was no exception. Newspaper ac- 
counts claim it was a creditable march for 
a show of its size. The parade vehicles ac- 
quired from Taylor were utilized. A brief 
description of these is in order. 

The No. 1 bandwagon, which happily 
is preserved in the Circus World Mu- 
seum, Baraboo, Wisconsin, was used to 
load the side show, and featured a cir- 
cular mirror in the center with gold leaf 
carvings of dragons, lion heads, serpents 
and winged creatures. It was painted yel- 
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low and was probably a baggage 
wagon obtained from Hall or Bu- 
chanan which was rebuilt to serve 
as a bandwagon. Canvas was 
tacked to the sides of a crude bag- 
gage type wagon and carvings ad- 
ded at the Taylor quarters by Jim 
Babcock, transforming it into a 
neat looking parade vehicle. 

The oldest and most historically 
important parade wagon was the 
old Forepaugh-Ringling-Gollmar- 
Barnes three decker tableau. This 
wagon was covered in the Sep- 
tember-October-November, 1961 
Bandwagon by the author and in 
the March-April, 1967 Bandwagon 
by Richard E. Conover. The wag- 
on probably came from England to Fore- 
paugh in 1879. The original configuration 
had three tiers with four mirrors on the 
bottom tier. It was sold to Ringling pro- 
bably in 1890. By 1900 the top tier was 
eliminated. Before 1903 it had been com- 
pletely rebuilt, with one mirror eliminat- 
ed, leaving only three on the bottom tier 
About 1905 it was transferred to the Rin- 
gling managed Forepaugh-Sells show 
Shortly after that show retired from the 
road following the 1907 season the wagon 
was sold to Gollmar Bros. and remained 
through 1916. In early 1917 the show, in- 
cluding this wagon, was sold to James 
Patterson and appeared in the James Pat- 
terson-Gollmar Bros. show that season. In 
1919 Patterson sold it to Al G. Barnes 
where it remained several seasons as the 
clown bandwagon. The exact route by 
which it went to Taylor in 1925 is un- 
certain, but possibly it came by way of 
Horne in Kansas City. 


One Cook & Cole parade wagon had a 
full side painting of a trainer in a den of 
lions with carvings in the corners of the 
canvas. Another featured a full side paint- 
ing of an Indian buffalo hunt in a western 
setting. 

The Cook & Cole ticket wagon possibly 

made parade as it had a large painting of 
a lion on its sides. Bill Woodcock, 
Sr. was familiar with this historic 
vehicle. He said that when he was 
with Al G. Barnes in 1920 the show 
played Kansas City and the show 
acquired some new wagons that 
day. To make room on the train the 
show just left some of their older 
ones on the lot, including the yel- 
low ticket wagon. He assumed 
Horne or someone in the Kansas 
City area picked it up, probably the 
Horne Zoological Garden Co., and 
from there later got to Taylor in 
1925. 

The earlier article on the Taylor 
show stated that the steam calliope 
with it had been the one on World 
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Cook & Cole elephants Tommy, Ding 
and Boo at the Hall Farm in 1927. Clyde 
Baudendistel is in center and Col. Bill 
Woodcock, Sr. is at right. Buckles Wood- 
cock collection. 


Bros. in 1923. It was later proved that this 
was not the case. Although there is no 
question the show had one, no known do- 
cumentation indicates what it looked like. 

While no hard evidence that 
Cook and Cole carried a steamer, a cir- 
cumstantial case can be made that the one 
carried on F. J. Taylor was also used on 
Cook and Cole. This remains one of the 
many unsolved mysteries of circus wagon 
history 

R. M. Harvey headed the show's ad- 
vance and laid out the 1927 route. 
cial line of paper was printed by Na 
of Chicago and Standard of St. Paul. 

The first public notice of the new show 
appeared in Billboard in a short piece date- 
lined Chicago, April 9, which was head 
lined, “Hoffman will manage Cook & 
Cole." It said that arrangements had been 
made to put out the Cook & Cole three- 
ring circus, a 15 car show. It would be 


exists 


spe- 
ional 


The Cook & Cole ticket wagon while it 
was on the F. J. Taylor Circus in 1925. 
Pfening Archives. 


managed by Arthur 
Hoffman and R. M. Har- 
vey would handle pub- 
licity and act as general 
agent. The show would 
stay west of the Mis- 
sissippi. The article not- 
ed that there would be 
a big menagerie and 
side show, and the en- 
tire outfit would be 
equipped electric lights. 
It concluded stating spe- 
cial billing would be 
used. 

In the same issue ap- 
peared an extensive two 
column advertisement 

which read, "Cook & Cole's 3 Ring Circus 
wants for 15 car circus opening May 14, 
near Omaha: Performers (aerial, acrobat- 
ic, wire). Feature acts, riders with stock. 
Women for ladders. Menage and spec- 
tacle (Acts featuring women preferred). 
Domestic animal acts. Clowns with in- 
terments for band. Troupe of Japs or Mex- 
icans. Acts must be high class and have 
first-class wardrobe. Want wild west peo- 
ple with stock and other concert feature. 
Side show, can use novelty acts, woman 
with snakes, colored band. Big show 
band, reputable bandmaster and musi- 
cians for 12 piece band. Bosses, want 
heads of all departments, including ste- 
ward, boss hostler, trainmaster, boss can- 
vasman, boss property man, electrician, 
blacksmith. Also want men to solicit ban- 
ner advertising and to handle stands. Ad- 
dress: Arthur Hoffman, Manager Cook & 
Cole's Three Ring Circus, Paxton Hotel, 
Omaha, Neb. 


“Wanted 


for advance--Energetic car 
manager and brigade agents, all around 
billers, including a few students, contract- 
ing agents and 24 hour man. Address R. 
M. Harvey, General agent, Cook & Cole's 
Circus, Paxton Hotel, Omaha, Neb." 

It is interesting that in neither the ar- 


ticle nor the advertisement was the name 
of Leo E. Crook men- 
tioned. Also interesting 
was that evidently the 
show's entire staff and 
performers were to be lo- 
cated and hired within 
the short frame of five 
weeks. 

However, a week later 
the show ran a Billboard 
ad which did list Leo E. 
Crook as one of the man- 
agers and also the show's 
opening date which had 
been set back a week. 
The ad read: “Cook & 
Cole's 3 Ring Circus. 
Wants one or two feature 














acts. Can also use acts by domestic an- 
imals and women performers doing two 
or more acts. Legitimate privileges to let. 
Novelties for big show or side show and 
unusual pit show attractions can be 
placed. This show moves on fifteen cars 
and will open May 21 near Omaha, Neb. 
Address Cook & Cole's Circus. Arthur 
Hoffman and Leo E. Crook, Mgrs. Care 
Hotel Paxton, Omaha, Neb." 


Finally, in the April 30 Billboard there 
was an article datelined Omaha, Ne- 
braska which gave the first details on the 
show. It was headlined: "COOK & COLE 
CIRCUS TO OPEN MIDDLE OF MAY," 
and the article said that on account of 
planning to take the road later than the 
average circus, the work necessary on 
property of this show was just being giv- 
en the finishing touches, and would be 
ready for the road the middle of May. 

It continued: "Leo E. Crook, for several 
years on the staff of the Ringling Bros. 
Circus and the new Madison Square 
Garden in New York, has launched out 
on his own resources as a circus man, and 
has become identified with the Cook & 
Cole Circus. Mr. Crook, with Arthur Hoff- 
man, will be the manager. E. S. Patterson, 
another well-known circus man, will be 
lot superintendent, and is at present in 
charge of the shops. 

"The show will give a three ring per- 
formance, and, with the abundance of ter- 
ritory available for a 15 car show, R. M. 
Harvey, general agent, should not have 
any trouble fixing a most profitable route. 
A menagerie will be carried, including 
four elephants. 

"The Joe Hodgini Troupe has con- 
tracted to put on the riding acts, and with 
many other acts already engaged of 
equally high standard with the Hodgini 
act, a creditable performance is assured. 
The street parade will be an attractive fea- 
ture and there will be a special line of 
paper, now being printed by National of 
Chicago and Standard of St. Paul." 

In the same Billboard was another very 
short piece which said that Leo Crook left 
New York last Saturday for Omaha, Ne- 
braska, where it was understood he had 
acquired a substantial interest in the new- 
ly organized Cook & Cole Circus. 

Finally in the April 30 issue was an ad- 
vertisement which concentrated on the 
side show and concessions department It 
read, "Cook & Cole 3 Ring Circus wants. 
Side show attractions and pit show. For- 
tune teller. Farm paper. Tin Types and all 
legitimate privileges to let. Want ham- 
burger man, balloon men, candy butch- 
ers. Can use Scotch band and more useful 
performers for big show. Address Arthur 
Hoffman and Leo E. Crook, managers 
Cook & Cole Circus, Paxton Hotel, Oma- 
ha, Nebraska." 


Very little other information appeared 
in the trade press prior to the show's 
opening. There was one very small ad 
that Frank P. Meister, bandmaster, want- 
ed musicians for a 15 car show to open 
near Omaha. The first date of May 15 was 
given and no show title was mentioned. 
A short item said that Jimmy Keating and 
Billie Burke, female impersonators, were 


Major, the big tusker with Cook & Cole 
in 1927, pictured here with Bill Woodcock, 
Sr., in 1928. Woodcock purchased the 
bull that year. Buckles Woodcock collec- 
tion. 


with the Cook & Cole Circus. Keating did 
a single contortion act and danced in the 
side show, and Burke was working the 
come-in, doing a swinging-ladder num- 
ber and dancing in the kid show. 

No opening day review of the show 
listing the staff and performers was pub- 
lished, but from notes in the E. W. Adams 
files, the Circus World Museum and vari- 
ous newspaper accounts we have been 
able to determine the names of the prin- 
cipal staff members plus those of the per- 
formers. 


The staff, included C. H. Bauther, con- 
tracting agent; F. Van Allen, advance car 
manager; C. R. Bowman, 24 hour man; J. 
C. Ryan, legal adjuster; Jack H. Nation, 
side show manager; M. H. Brown, treas- 
urer; J. H. Kerns, in charge of candy 
stands; K. B. Bear, steward; Dan White, 
boss canvasman; J. H. Smith, boss hostler; 
J. Kelly, boss props; H. Seymour, banners; 
Phil Jones, ringstock; Phil Martin, train- 
master; Bert Taylor, auditor; Frank Bacon, 
head ticket department; Mrs. Frank Bac- 
on, in charge of wardrobe; Con Colleano, 


Sr., in charge of privilege car on train and 
Frank Mumid, announcer. 

A Mr. Martin was listed as equestrian 
director. In addition to this list there was 
also mention of a W. G. Byron and J. 
Bramson as legal adjusters, possibly as- 
sistants, or they could have been with the 
show at first and later were replaced by J. 
C. Ryan, who was definitely there when it 
closed. There is also a newspaper mention 
of A. T. Van Nyssen, an advance press 
contractor or publicity man. 

Reports say the show had a fine per- 
formance which was highlighted by the 
Joe Hodgini troupe of four riders. Clyde 
(Highpockets) Baudendistel presented an 
outstanding elephant act using four an- 
imals. Phil King was producing clown 
and presented several numbers in the 
program. Other acts included Ward's 
trained mules, Foley's dogs and ponies, 
Cornellas acrobats, the Butterfly Ladies, 
and high school horses ridden by a Mrs. 
McCabe. The big show contributions by 
female impersonators Jimmy Keating 
and Billie Burke were noted earlier. All of 
these acts were mentioned in either the 
trade publication or newspaper accounts, 
but certainly there were others such as 
liberty horses, ponies and other equine 
numbers. Lee Ford was chief cowboy and 
in charge of the wild west numbers in 
both the main performance and the after- 
show. 

The opening date was set for Manning, 
Iowa on May 21 and the official call ad- 
vertisement came in the May 7 Billboard. It 
read: "CALL FOR COOK & COLE'S CIR- 
CUS. All people engaged for this circus 
report to Manning, lowa, May 16, unless 
otherwise advised. Show opens May 21. 
Workingmen in all departments come on. 
Candy butchers and balloon men wanted. 
Acknowledge call to Manning, Iowa." 

The show opened as scheduled on May 
21. Its life was short and the show folded 
June 1 at Fairmont, Minnesota. The com- 
plete route was as follows: 

May 21-Manning, Iowa. 

May 22-Sunday. 

May 23-Carroll, lowa. 

May 24-Eagle Grove, lowa. 

May 25-Humbolt, lowa. 

May 26-Britt, lowa. 

May 27-Waseca, Minnesota. 

May 28-Montgomery, Minnesota. 
May 29-Sunday. 

May 30-Grand Meadow, Minnesota. 
May 31-Wells, Minnesota. 

June 1-Fairmont, Minnesota. 

A number of other Minnesota stands 
which had been booked were cancelled 
due to the closing. The show had been 
scheduled to play Blue Earth the day fol- 
lowing Fairmont and was due to be in St. 
Peter, the home base of George En- 
gresser's Zellmar Bros. Circus, on June 8. 

The Billboard ran a short notice dated 
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June 2 which said the Cook & Cole Circus 
had closed in Fairmont the day before 
due to bad weather and poor business. It 
mentioned that J. C. Ryan, the show's le- 
gal advisor, was on the scene and had 
gone among the local merchants and so- 
licited food and money. Two meals were 
served the day following the close. Ryan 
also helped start a relief fund to 
take care of the showfolk and 
was looking after the caged an- 
imals. 
A more complete article ap- 
peared in The Billboard datelined 
Fairmont, Minnesota, June 11 and 
headed "Two Benefits Given for 
Cook & Cole Folk." The story ran 
as follows: “The Cook & Cole 
Three Ring Circus has closed, as 
was briefly mentioned in last 
week's issue. Its career was brief, 
the bankroll short and its finish 
sad. 
"On Monday two benefit per- 
formances were given in behalf of 
the stranded showfolk, the per- 
formers participating in the pro- 
gram. One dollar admission was 
charged and $1,200 was realized. 
The local committee consisted of J. E. 
Haycraft, F. J. Edwards, H. E. Eade, C. F 
Gaarenstroom and A. M. Nelson. 
“Performers write that although the 
benefit was supposed to be given entirely 
by the city people, when it came to pay- 


ing off they were requested to sign a 
Cook & Cole Circus receipt in full. 

“With the Frank J. Taylor outfit at Oma- 
ha, Nebraska, as a nucleus, other property 
leased from Fred Buchanan, Col. Hall and 
the Venice Transportation Company, in 
addition to much property bought and 


owned by Leo E. Crook, the Cook & Cole 
Circus made a most formidable showing 
on the lot, being a very inspiring piece of 
show property. The performance was ex- 
tremely creditable and the array of bosses 
and heads of departments very capable 
men of experience. An electric light plant 
was carried, in fact it was a modern, up- 
to-date outfit 

“Leo E. Crook, formerly connected with 
the Ringling Circus in the concession de- 
partment, was the financial sponsor. He is 
reported to have invested upwards of 
$30,000, apparently ambitious to have as 
good an outfit as there was on the road 
His investments in show property and the 
cost of repairing the Taylor property ex- 
hausted his bankroll sooner than was an- 
ticipated by him. Consequently when it 
came time to launch the advance de- 
partment and to provide means for the 
publicity department to invite the public 
to the show, the funds, it is said had been 
so depleted that at no time was the ad- 
vance equipped with the necessary am- 
munition for its use. 
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"In spite of these handicaps, Mr. Crook 
was enthusiastically optimistic and con- 
tinued ambitious. Arthur Hoffman, the 
other manager of the show, worked his 
best and struggled to make his associates 
hopes come true, but with continued cold, 
wet weather, and other obstacles, the 
show was forced to close here June 2. 


The Ringling two tier tableau on Goll- 
mar-Patterson in 1917. Pfening Archives. 


“All local bills were paid in every town 
The only indebtedness is to the people on 
the payroll and to a few others with the 
show who very loyally and generously 
advanced cash to the show to help it 
along until it got an even break. The ter- 
ritory being played was fresh and the 
Robbins Bros. Circus was in the same ter- 
ritory at the same time and was doing a 
most profitable business, but at no time 
were the stands of the two shows closer 
together than forty miles. 

Fred Buchanan, of the Robbins show, 
visited the Cook & Cole Circus at Wells, 
Minnesota, and when the show closed at 
Fairmont he sent Robert Schiller over to 
look after his interests, and. Bert Taylor, 
who was on the show, is looking after the 
interests of his brother, Frank J. Taylor. 


‘The Cook & Cole Circus was pro- 
nounced by the several hundred people 
with it as comprising as neat a 15 car 
show as was ever seen anywhere. It was 
moving well, the people with it were loy- 
al and hopeful to the very last. The train 
consisted of four sleepers, four stock and 
six flat cars and one advance car. Much of 
the property and stock will be stored fora 
few weeks at Fairmont 

“Arthur Hoffman is returning to his 
home at Peru, Indiana, before he decides 
what he will do for the rest of the season 
Mr. Crook expects to rejoin his family in 
New York, and R.M 
going east.” 


Harvey is likewise 


In addition to the limited Billboard cov- 
erage of the events at Fairmont we are 
most fortunate to have available the in- 
formation gathered by Joseph S. Retting- 
er. He made a personal visit to Fairmont 
in the 1970s, placed newspaper ads there 
seeking photos and information on the 
Cook & Cole demise, and lately has 

worked closely with the 
Martin County Historical 
Society. Ms. Helen Simon, 
curator of the Society was 
most helpful in providing 
xeroxes of the considerable 
newspaper coverage of the 
three local newspapers op- 
erating in Fairmont in 1927. 
While there was some du- 
plication in the three news- 
Papers’ coverage, each story 
spotlights different angles 
through the various inter- 
views and would pick up 
bits and pieces of in- 
formation not found else- 
where. By putting all of this 
together we can compile a 
pretty full account of the 
folding of the show. 

On June 1, show date, the Martin 
County Independent gave prominent space 
to a front page reader furnished by the 
show which was headlined, "Thousands 
Line Curb, Big Turnout to See Circus 
Train Unload. Streets Are Lined with 
Youngsters and Grownups To See The 
Parade. Old Major Is Here. Crowds Jour- 
roe to Fairgrounds to Watch the Big Top 

Go Up Once More." 

It might be noted that had these "thou- 
sands" attended the circus then the show 
would no doubt have had the necessary 
funds to keep going, but in reality the 
turnout was very disappointing as other 
articles will show. The show reader said 
much about the usual--"Roaring lions, 
funny monkeys, big elephants, white 
faced clowns and bareback riders, riding 
ladies in fluffy skirts, camels, tigers and 
screeching calliopes are all here today for 
the Cook & Cole circus has come to town. 
This was one morning when there was no 
need to call the junior members of the 
household twice for breakfast. They were 
all out bright and early to watch the cir- 
cus train come in. The show played in 
Wells yesterday and arrived here at 5:30 
this morning. 

“Most of the town's youngsters were on 
hand, to watch the miracles of unloading 
and dissembling the equipment to get 
ready for the big show." 

The article noted the parade was sche- 
duled for eleven o'clock and a large 
crowd was out on the streets some time 
before the lead band appeared. Crowds 
were lined all along the route of the par- 


ade. There was an interesting bit con- 





cerning the elephants, Major in particular. 

“Old Major, perhaps the oldest living 
circus elephant, was even more playful 
this morning than usual. He appeared to 
be enjoying himself as he was taken from 
his car at an early hour. He squirted wa- 
ter from his trunk on a score of kiddies 
who were close at hand to watch the un- 
loading operations. There is something 
historical about old Major. He was among 
the first circus elephants to be imported 
and trained in this country. He is pen- 
sioned now after his long service. He is 
merely there for the folks to look at as 
they pass through to the main tent 

“He has been fed more peanuts by the 
crowd attending circuses than any other 
elephant alive., it is claimed. His mates do 
the work and Old Major stands by at ease 
Four other performing elephants make up 
the herd." (There were only four, not five 
with the show.) 

All of this copy was of course written 
by R. M. Harvey, who was one of the best 
in the business. It was flowery stuff and 
the author who as a youngster just learn- 
ing to read back in 1927 well remembers 
the magical effect this kind of publicity 
had on a young circus fan just beginning 
what would become a lifetime obsession. 


Continuing the circus day story it men- 
tioned, "there were a number of lions, ti- 
gers, monkeys, ostriches, camels, and oth- 
er animals in the menagerie department 
that could not be taken to the parade. 

"As the features of the show were list- 
ed, it was found that a thirty piece band 
{about half that size in reality] offered free 
concerts, there was a number of class ac- 
robatic acts to give free outdoor exhibi- 
tions, many famous riders were included 
on the program and there was the king of 
clowns represented. 

"In the way of features, the Cook & 
Cole circus offers more than the ordinary 
show. They carry many high priced acts. 
Joe Hodgini, famous rider and his troupe 
of four are the feature performers.. Then 
there is that train [often used in place of 
herd] of Cook & Cole elephants. 'High- 
pockets,’ the well known trainer, actually 
puts his head in the elephant's mouth and 
is carried about the ring. There is only one 
other living trainer who dares perform 
this stunt. 

"Then there is the Butterfly Ladies, the 
world's most famous pair of air artists. 
Phil King and his famous clowns are sure 
to please the kiddies and grown folks 
alike. 

"Ward's trained mules, another act se- 
cured for the sole entertainment of the 
children, is one of the highest paid acts in 
the circus business 

"Foley's dogs and ponies perform in the 
ring. Then there are the High School hors- 
es, ridden by Mrs. McCabe. Cornella's ac- 


robats perform many times during the 
show.” 

The article concluded by saying the 
show had “many more features than one 
generally finds in the smaller circuses. 
They are bound to entertain and amuse 
the youngsters as well as the grown-ups.” 


The following day the Fairmont Daily 
and Sentinel’s June 2 edition had huge 
headlines running across the entire front 
page, "CIRCUS GOES BROKE HERE-300 
FOLK STRANDED.” In the far right co- 
lumn there were sub heads, “Creditors in 
scramble for show's cash," Cook & Cole 
outfit slated at Blue Earth today, still here; 
Bad weather hits Omaha organization, el- 
ephants far from home--Owner comes aft- 
er zebra." The text which ran the length of 
the front page and well into another read 
as follows: "Cook & Cole circus didn't 
show at Blue Earth as advertised 

"The closing performance occurred at 
the Fairmont fair grounds last evening 

"The show went broke. 


Newspaper advertisement used for 
Cook & Cole final stand in Fairmont, Min- 
nesota. Circus World Museum collection 
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“Today the whole outfit is stranded in 
Fairmont and 300 woebegone employees, 
busted and bedraggled, are unwilling 
temporary — residents of the city. This 
would be a good time to take a census. 

"Most of the refugees are wondering 
woefully ‘when do we eat’ and figuring 
where they are going to sleep tonight. 

“Fourteen railroad cars are loaded with 
the show's property on the Northwestern 
(C & NW) tracks but the rolling stock 
doesn't roll. Jones isn't here to pay the 
freight. [The show had moved in from 
Wells, Minnesota on the Milwaukee Rail- 
road (C.M. & St. P.) and evidently the 
train had been interchanged over to the 
Northwestern track which would take it 
to Blue Earth. Rail movements were a 
cash transaction and without payment in 
advance, no transportation. The same 
thing would happen to Floyd King's ten 
car Cole Bros. three years later when the 
show became stranded in Scottsville, Ken- 
tucky in August 1930 because he didn't 
have enough cash to pay the railroad.] 

“Furthermore, a lot of attachments are 
outstanding to hold the property as many 
creditors scramble desperately for the 
money they have coming. 

"The Cook & Cole outfit was started at 
Omaha this spring by R. M. Harvey, a 
newspaper man of Perry, lowa, Arthur 
Hoffman and Leo E. Crook. There isn't 
any Mr. Cole or Mr. Cook. That's just a 
trade name like Mary Garden or Mark 
Twain. [A good title had been selected be- 
cause both the names of Cook and Cole 
had been prominent in circus history with 
many shows having those names in their 
titles.] 


"The Messers Harvey et. al. are old cir- 
cus officials and good fellows who got 
tired of seeing the boss make all the jack 
while they did all the work. So they got 
together some canvas, rented a train of 
railroad cars, leased some animals, ac- 
robats etc. here and there and took to the 
road last month. 

“They had no trouble in engaging a few 
hundred willing workers who hankered 
for the thrilling life of circus folks. It pro- 
mised to be a lot of fun. But even the 
clowns who jested so lustily but yes- 
terday could see nothing funny in the sit- 
uation today. The 40 or 50 colored em- 
ployes declared that the situation looked 
very dark. 

"The bosses were reluctant to talk to 
newspapermen today—quite a change 
since yesterday when they were looking 
for boosts for the greatest show on earth-- 
pretty near. However rumor was busy 
and gave out a lot of reports. 

"The show hit hard luck from the open- 
ing day of the season. Weather, roads, 
and lack of interest on the part of the pub- 
lic, aided by some slight deficiencies in 
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the show itself are said to have created a 
deficit of $20,000 in operating expenses. 
Sounds reasonable. The outfit certainly 
lost a lot of money here. 

"Yesterday local people who had fur- 
nished supplies, the circus lot, newspaper 
advertising and other necessary commod- 
ities got nervous. They raided the box of- 
fice and the circus folks pulled a counter 
attack on the few hundred people who 
were lured into the tents. But it was no 
use, insistent creditors rushed to law of- 
fices and got out attachments and other 
legal papers. The court had to get up ear- 
ly this morning to sign papers. The jig 
was up and the stuff was off. 

"Much of the property belonged to the 
large Robbins Bros. show at Watertown, 
South Dakota today. R. F. Schiller of the 
Robbins show arrived at 2 a. m. today to 
look after their interests. He salvaged the 
baby camel and striped African zebra and 
hired a truck from the Mathwig line to 
take these animals to Watertown today. 

"Forty or fifty colored canvasmen and 
roustabouts got a bit ugly this morning 
when they found what they were up 
against. The crap game had long since 
broken up and the ghost hadn't walked 
for them in four weeks and limped piti- 
fully then. [The ghost walking reference 
was an old circus saying indicating pay 
day. However, none would have been en- 
titled to four weeks pay as the show had 
only been out less than two weeks.] The 
freaks sort of stood around dejectedly and 
the equestriennes and acrobatesses, mi- 
nus rouge and spangles but otherwise at- 
tired, did not act so chic. 


“Handouts were freely sought at the 
hash houses. Those of the refugees who 
had memberships were busily using their 
lodge connections in the Knights of Pyth- 
ias, the Woodman, Mystic Workers, Sons 
and Daughters of I Will Arise and other 
friendly societies that are supposed to 
help a fellow out when he is in hard luck 
and his dues are paid. Fairmont lodge 
members stripped themselves of insignia 
early in the day. 
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Line of nine Cook & Cole wagons at the 
fairgrounds in Fairmont about 1928. Joe 
Rettinger collection. 


“Most of the help was recruited at Des 
Moines and elsewhere in Iowa. The four 
elephants, which know their stuff, are the 
farthest from home. Their stable is away 
back in Massachusetts. [The local re- 
porters missed the beat here. Of course 
the elephants were from W. P. Hall's 
place in Missouri, not Massachusetts.] 

"Some of the property was sold here for 
what it would bring in cash. Scobe King 
bought the best team and insists he paid 
more than they were worth. The ponies 
were in demand but nobody seemed to 
want the hyena. 

"There were many applications for va- 
cant baseball positions. 

"Representatives of other circus pro- 
moters were in Fairmont this morning 
when separation and division of the pro- 
perty was brought about. {It was men- 
tioned that many of the cars and wagons 
belonged to a man named McCanon at 
Harley, lowa and he had his agent here to 
see none of his property was removed 
without consent. [Who this man was is 
not known, but it is believed again the re- 
porters got the facts wrong. Harley is near 
Omaha and possibly was someone con- 
nected with Frank J. Taylor, but since Bert 
Taylor was on the show as auditor this 
doesn't add up.] 

‘The four ‘bulls’ as circus people call 
the elephants, constitute the greatest part 
of the menagerie and are worth $8,000 
each. A telegram from their owner this 
morning put them in charge of their keep- 
er. 

‘Two carloads of horses, property of 
Robbins Bros. Circus, were unloaded 
about 8 a.m. and taken to the fairgrounds 
where they will be kept until the Robbins 
circus needs them and they will be picked 
up. R. F. Schiller, Robbins representative, 
said much of the other equipment also be- 
longed to his firm and that stuff would 
be left here until they came this way to 
pick them up. 


"He said the Robbins circus 
might play this town later in 
the season and if they did not 
play here they would be in the 
vicinity so that transportation 
of the stuff would be an easy 
matter. 

“We have ten elephants of 
our own and don't need 
these,’ Schiller said. ‘If we 
needed them we would take 
them. We also have enough of 
these other animals and all we 
wanted was the zebra and the 
baby camel.’ 

"The baby camel was the 
center attraction for several 

hundred local men and boys who 
thronged the train all morning. The spinn- 
dlylegged, shaggy haired little fellow is 
only eight weeks old and he drinks milk 
out of a quart bottle with a huge rubber 
nipple fitted over the opening. The camel 
and a huge great dane dog are in- 
separable companions and they sleep to- 
gether. 

"At noon today some of the officials or- 
dered construction of a hamburger stand 
where the hungry workmen and actors 
lined up for coffee and hot dogs. They 
were a famished lot as last night was the 
last time they had eaten. 

"Dis is a fine mess, ain't it, said one 
veteran of the canvas top, speaking in 
typical New Yorkese. 'I been in de game 
for thoity years an’ dis is de foist time | 
ever wit a show that went brok. Wat ya 
going ta do.” 

The far left column of the front page of 
this same issue was likewise devoted to 
Fairmont's major story and contained sub 
headings reading: 

"Circus owner ‘loses’ $40,000, life sav- 
ings; Leo E, Crook, 18 years with Rin- 
glings, drops it in ten days; 2 partners 
also are big losers in venture; and late sea- 
son, continued rainy weather keeps audi- 
ences away. 

The article went on to say that Crook 
lost a lifetime savings in the last month. 

“IT saved my money and this spring I 
had $40,000 with which we started,’ he 
said. 'Now I'm broke, broke flat.’ 

"As he spoke he turned his pocketbook 
out with a gesture of disappear. His last 
$10 bill he had just handed to Sheriff Guss 
H. Jorgenson, who promised to hire a 
watchman to guard the property on the 
cars. 

The piece noted that Messers Crook, 
Hoffman and Harvey were seasoned cir- 
cus men who known the business thor- 
oughly. But they did not reckon with the 
weather which has been the worst in 
many years for traveling attractions. They 
were mired in town after town. The roads 
were so bad that their audiences were cut. 
Always they hoped for better luck. 





"It costs money to move a 14 car train 
daily, sometimes for jumps of consid- 
erable length. To come here from Wells 
on the Milwaukee Railroad, about 45 
miles, was nearly $300. Special trains 
come high. 

"That took nearly the last money the 
managers had. They expected Fairmont 
would give them a good crowd. It was a 
‘good town’ they had heard. Their hopes 
were high as they lined up for the daily 
parade and made the bravest showing 
they could, concealing their hard luck 
with the grit of circus folk. Some of them 
had not been paid for this week. 

"The afternoon audience was only 
about 200, farmers being busy in the 
fields and the roads none too good after 
recent rains. ‘Maybe they will come to- 
night,’ said the showmen, but the night 
crowd wasn't a great deal better. 

“It was the finish for Cook & Cole. 

"'T guess I'll have to wire home for mon- 
ey.’ said Thomas Lynch nearly 2,000 miles 
from his domicile in Marblehead, Mas- 
sachusetts. Lynch plays trombone in the 
band. His case is typical of 200 
or 300 others. 

“A circus laborer and a farmer 
were taken to jail today on com- 
plaint of one of the show bosses 
who alleged that the workman 
had sold some of the show's 
rope to the farmer. He withdrew 
his complaint when the farmer 
returned the rope. The laborer 
said he had money coming from 
the circus and he was going to 
get it while the getting was 
good. Officials did not take their 
names. They were in jail only a 
short time. Chief of Police Harry 
Miller made the arrests." 

Still on the front page were 
two other shorter articles. One 
said that pay had been shy for 
two weeks and the circus folks 
were hard up. Shay Carrington, a cow 
puncher and buster of bucking bronchos 
in the wild west department, said they 
were hoping to get enough money for 
transportation back to winter quarters. He 
and his wife were buying a few groceries 
at a local store, preparing to 'rough it’ un- 
til something turned up in their line. 

“I have two good horses of my own 
with the outfit and I expect to stay in Fair- 
mont a few days until I can find some oth- 
er show to connect up with, or perhaps a 
rodeo,’ said Carrington. ‘Most of our out- 
fit has gone two weeks without a cent of 
pay. We are about strapped.” 





The piece continued stating this was 
not Carrington's first experience with a 
"busted" show. He was with a show that 
blew up in Austin two years ago. "We are 
still waiting for our money,’ he said. 


Asked why the employees did not attach 
some of the property, Carrington smiled. 

"You see it is so easy to transfer the 
ownership of property, that it is next to 
impossible to find anything in the own- 
er's name. By the time you get a certain 
item attached, you may learn that it be- 
longs to somebody you never heard of. 
‘Taint right, but it's so." 

The final article told the story of a trag- 
ic accident that occurred during the load- 
ing of the train the previous evening. It 
was headed "Circus Employe's Skull Frac- 
tured Between Wagons. John Blakeman, 
Fon du Lac, Wisconsin, near death in ac- 
cident while loading cars,” 

"Crushed between two heavy circus 
wagons, John Blakeman, 26 year old cir- 
cus laborer, this morning suffered a 
crushed skull, torn ligaments in his shoul- 
der and crushed chest, his condition was 
considered grave by Dr. Gardner. 

"The accident occurred about 1:30 a.m., 
when the wagons were being loaded on 
the cars. Blakeman was placing blocks un- 
der the wheels of one of the wagons when 





No. 1 bandwagon used by Cook & Cole 
at the Circus World Museum in April 1961 
shortly after its restoration. Joe Bradbury 
collection. 


another was jerked up against it. He at- 
tempted to jump backward, but was too 
slow and the big vehicles came together, 
catching his head and and shoulders be- 
tween them." 

The article went on to more fully de- 
scribe in detail his injuries and noted that 
the only thing that saved his life was the 
width of his shoulders which took the 
force of the impact. It was noted that 
Blakeman joined the show the day before 
in Wells as a property man and wagon 
caretaker. The article concluded stating 
the injured man's home was at Fon du 
Lac, Wisconsin and his world possessions 
consisted of the working clothes he wore. 


The June 2 issue of the Martin County 
Independent ran a huge headline "CIRCUS 
STRANDED IN FAIRMONT" with sub 
heads, “Continuous bad weather ends 
trouping, Acts leave and animals are tak- 
en away by the owners, Many are broke 
and money will be raised to take train to 
headquarters." 

The story noted that Fairmont's circus 
fans were given an opportunity to wit- 
ness a big show as it appeared after the 
finances had been depleted. At least a half 
dozen blanket attachments were placed 
on equipment and animals, the owners of 
the stock had called in their stuff, and rail- 
road officials demanded their money be- 
fore making another move. The piece not- 
ed that a stranded circus offered more 
legal entanglements and gave the public a 
chance to come in contact with more of 
the inside "dope" than was generally giv- 
en in any other line of business. Cook & 
Cole Circus went even further than the 
ordinary show which had gone broke. 
Their arrangement with three other 
shows in the matter of animals and equip- 

ment offer a chance for a 
big legal tangle. While 
this was being straight- 
ened out, 180 employees 
and actors lingered in 
Fairmont, some entirely 
broke and without 
means of living and oth- 
ers with enough money 
to tide them over. The 
sad story of the finish 
was told thusly. 

“Rain, bad roads and 
the fact that practically 
all of the rural people 
were busy in the fields, 
held the attendance 
down until the show lost 
about $1,000 a day from 
the time it started out. 
This was more than the 

treasury could stand. 

“When they reached Fairmont, most of 
the employees had money coming. The 
band, for instance, demanded pay. They 
started action, putting a legal blanket on 
four horses. The light attendance here 
only made matters worse. When the local 
bills were paid and the show was packed 
and ready to move on, it was found that 
there was no money to pay the railroad 
for the transfer. The show was scheduled 
for Blue Earth today. The money was 
lacking and not a wheel could be turned." 

The article then related the story of the 
animals and equipment being owned by 
Robbins Bros., F. J. Taylor and William P. 
Hall. It was mentioned that Frank Dou- 
gherty was retained as attorney by these 
other firms to look after their interests. 
Also it was noted that when Robbins 
Bros. took some of their animals by truck 
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to Watertown, South Dakota, a number of 
canvasmen and helpers made the trip to 
join the show. The majority of the per- 
formers and workmen, however, were 
stranded. 

Leo Crook told the press 
that those firms owning equip- 
ment were making arrange- 
ments to have it moved. "It is 
expected that money will be 
advanced today or Friday to 
have the cars moved to Oma- 
ha. With the train will pro- 
bably go the employees who 
are still stranded here. He said 
if money could be raised those 
owning equipment would re- 
lease their claims so the circus 
could continue but the railroad 
demands payment which at 
this time can not be made.” 

The story concluded by stat- 
ing that employees were mak- 
ing an effort to round up their 
belonging. Acts leaving the 
show were getting their trunks 
checked on the regular trains 
Others hurried about raising 
money for Everything 
was at a standstill with no one 
knowing exactly where he or 
she might go. The show had 
been out only a short time and 
the closing came un- 
expectedly. “Unless money is 
provided soon, Fairmont may 
be host to a circus for several 
days, in fact, part of the stock 
will be a fixture here.” 

The following day the Cook 
& Cole plight was still front page news in 
the June 3 Fairmont Daily Sentinel with 
the major article headed, "Circus Tangle 
Still Unsolved Lawyers Busy; Show 
Spends Third Day Here While Creditors 
War Over Remains; Crook Pays Off All 
Local Indebtedness; and Stranded Work- 
men Present a Problem for Feeding and 
Housing." 

The story said that the close of the day 
found the problems unsolved, the four- 
teen loaded cars of circus property still on 
the Northwestern Railroad track and a 
hundred and fifty employees penniless, 
unsheltered and unfed except by con- 
tributions from the people of the city. 
Some of the show personnel who had 
funds left. 





food 


It was mentioned that Leo E. Crook ap- 
peared to have been abandoned by his 
nominal associates, R. M. Harvey and Ar- 
thur Hoffman, and was fighting the bat- 
tle alone to protect the employees, lessors, 
mortgagees and possibly salvage some of 
the $40,000 he sunk in the Ill-starred en- 
terprise. The article said "that by making 
every possible sacrifice Mr. Crook has 
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succeeded in paying every dollar of local 
indebtedness. All merchants and others 


who held contracts have been paid in 
full.” In reviewing the complicated situa- 
tion involving the property with F. J. Tay- 
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BIG SHOW 


Street Parade at II00AM. 


Cook & Cole one sheet upright title 
printed by National Printing and En- 
graving Co. Circus World Museum collec- 
tion. 


lor of the Consolidated Circus Co. and 
Fred Buchanan of Robbins Bros. Circus 
the story advised that Taylor had oper- 
ated the show in 1925 under another 
name and this year Crook and his as- 
sociates took it over with Crook putting 
upa large sum of cash while Harvey and 
Hoffman were nominal partners and put 
up no real money. Taylor executed an 
agreement combining a lease, a chattel 
mortgage and bill of sale turning over the 
greater part of the property to Crook who 
was to operate the show, Taylor taking 25 
percent of the profits which didn't pan 
out to apply on $22,000 due him. His 
mortgage was not due yet. 

The complication was further explained 
as follows: “Taylor turned over a few 
thousand dollars worth of the property to 
Buchanan in settlement of a former ob- 
ligation, which lets Buchanan in on the 
claims. 

"The horses and other stock belongs to 


Crook outright, subject to Taylor's mort- 
gage. Taylor, evidently feeling himself in- 
secure, under his chattle mortgage, not 
yet due, has taken over without process 
the horses and placed them out to pasture 
here. Mr. Crook believes these should be 
restored to him with the privilege of sell- 
ing them here and raising a few hundred 
dollars that would help greatly in un- 
ravelling the tangles of getting the proper- 
ty away from Fairmont. 

“Taylor is seeking to ship the property 
he claims to Omaha and Buchanan would 
like to have his share shipped to Granger, 
Iowa. It is said steps are already under- 
way to use the stuff in starting another 
circus outfit contemplated by Taylor and 
his associates. In the meantime most of 
the property is loaded on cars owned or 
controlled under lease by Mr. Crook and 
which cannot be moved by other clai- 
mants without a settlement or agreement 
with him." 


Continuing the coverage it stated that 
Sheriff Jorgenson and The Sentinel started 
a fund which sought supplies for a liberal 
supper and breakfast for the show per- 
sonnel. The circus cook set up his gasoline 
stove in the Northwestern yards and pre- 
pared the food 

“Last night the more favored of the 
crew slept in the four Pullman that were 
included in the circus train. The rest lay 
out under the wagons and flat cars. Rain 
during the night added to their dis- 
comfort, still there was no disorder.” 

The story went on stating that “Fair- 
mont might have a circus all summer, at 
least arrangements have been made with 
the fair board for room in the barns for 30 
to 50 head of horses for a week or so for 
storage space for and other 
equipment for a longer time.” 

Plans for settling wage claims and a re- 
organization of the circus was the subject 
of a conference of Crook, Harvey, Hoff- 
man and Bert Taylor. 

‘The county fairgrounds lot where the 

show exhibited on Wednesday, June 1, 
has been released and if the show should 
be reorganized it will be done here ac- 
cording to Mr. Harvey. In the event the 
show does not reorganize some of the 
equipment will be stored at the fair- 
grounds until it can be transported to oth- 
er shows. Mr. Crook said, ‘We're not go- 
ing to sell anything, but we plan to get 
some money here to pay off the men.’ 

‘This morning [Friday, June 3] it was 
reported that pay vouchers were signed 
by more than 100 laborers who are wait- 
ing for their money. An understanding 
was given these men by their foreman 
that they would be paid soon, probably 
today. 

“The animals were fed on schedule. The 
four elephants got about a bale of hay 


wagons 





apiece and a half a barrel of water. 'High- 
pockets,’ the man in charge of the el- 
ephants, said he was 'sitting tight’ waiting 
for orders. None but himself and his help- 
ers are allowed to go near the ‘bulls.’ 

"The lion roared a couple of times when 
his keeper cleaned his cage and fed him, 
but the sideboards were kept on the wag- 
on shutting all but his feet from view. The 
same was true of the hyena, le- 
opard and other animals. Mon- 
keys chattered noisily at their 
long enforced confinement." 

Also it was noted that 26 Shet- 
land ponies, two camels and a 
buffalo were on emergency ra- 
tions. A troupe of trained mules 
also was feeling the pinch of the 
shortage of funds in reduced 
feed. Other attachments were le- 
vied on the stock by various 
members of the circus in an ef- 
fort to make sure that their wag- 
es would be forthcoming, 
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Stories continued relating the 
hardships of the circus troupe 
but a spirit of optimism pre- 
vailed among most of the group 
as they gathered in the railway 
station a few feet from their cars 
to discuss the situation. 

"T reckon we'll all come out 
all right,’ Lee Ford, leader of 11 
cowboys of the show predicted 
last night, ‘Tain't so bad as it might be-- 
we're eatin’ an’ we got a roof over our 
heads, so what more can a man want.” 

The article concluded quoting some re- 
marks by R. M. Harvey: "Bad weather 
and bad luck caused the show's failure. 

"I guess we had every kind of bad luck, 
except a cyclone. Why, since we left Oma- 
ha on May 21, we have only had three 
days when it didn't rain. With the farmers 
busy in the fields, and the rain and cold to 
stop those who could come, we lost an av- 
erage of $1,000 a day. The total loss 
through the failure will probably be in ex- 
cess of $40,000. All local bills in Fairmont 
have been paid." Harvey explained that 
the attachments were the result of claims 
brought by employees of the circus. His 
final remarks were that they were run- 
ning a “Sunday school show, with not a 
short change artist in the whole bunch." 

Another front page story told about 
Lawrence Cowell, 29, the show's tractor 
driver, who was sick from inflammatory 
rheumatism and had been confined to his 
bunk on the train. His plight had been 
discovered by a Sentinel reporter and the 
man asked that he be given a bed in the 
city jail and properly cared for. A taxi 
driver volunteered to take him to city hall 
and the Mayor provided a cot for him in 
the jail. He was fed, and given medical at- 
tention. Dr. R. C. Hunt said that with the 


needed care the man would probably 
soon be able to travel again. A special 
fund was set up for his care. 

In the meantime plans for a benefit per- 
formance for the stranded circus em- 
ployees were rapidly formulated and by 
Saturday, June 4, it was all set. Judge J. E. 
Haycraft served as general chairman of 
the committee in charge, assisted by E. J. 
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low Wagon Jinx Did It Claim The Circus; 
The Old Yellow Ticket Wagon Was the 
Cause of It All Say Employees.” Then the 
article, after reviewing the situation, ad- 
ded this bit of information: “Superstition 
is one of the outstanding things of the cir- 
cus world. The whole blame of the strand- 
ing of the show is placed on the yellow 
ticket wagon, which is regarded as the 
real jinx. 

"The story of the yellow ticket 
wagon, involves the breaking of 
two circuses, several minor ac- 
cidents, which nearly resulted in 
deaths and many other interesting 
happenings. 

"The wagon was first owned by 
the Taylor brothers who went out 
with a show that lasted but five 
weeks. When the yellow wagon 
was brought back to Omaha, it 
caught fire and nearly burned up. 
New steps were built after the fire. 

"When Cook & Cole took the cir- 
cus out, practically all of the old 
troupers were afraid of the yellow 
ticket wagon. At their first stop in 
Iowa, the wagon was tipped over 
on the lot while it was being moved 
by elephants. After this incident, 
the elephants even became super- 
stitious and would not go near the 
wagon 

"The wagon has been tipped over 


== three times since, being toppled 


Newspaper advertisement for the Cook 
& Cole benefit performances at Fairmont, 
Minnesota, June 6, 1927. Martin County 
Historical Society 


Edwards, C. F. Gaarenstroon and A. M 
Nelson. It had been hoped to get the big 
top set up and hold two performances at 
the fairground lot at 4 and 8 p.m. on Sun- 
day, June 5, but Minnesota prohibited 
such shows on Sunday so the benefit per- 
formances were delayed until Monday, 
June 6. All acts would be put on by the 
show's performers, most of the feature 
acts still remain in Fairmont 

The train was unloaded and such pro- 
perty as needed sent to the Fairmont 
grounds lot and setup was made. The 
committee decided that one dollar admis- 
sion be charged and began immediately 
to promote ticket sales. A large advertise- 
ment was placed in the town’s news- 
papers giving details about the planned 
benefit. Everything was set in order for 
two performances on June 6. There was 
widespread coverage of the show's failure 
and efforts of the local townsmen to give 
a helping hand. The Associated Press 
wire service picked up the story and a 
Fairmont resident displayed a copy of the 
Los Angeles Times with the circus story 
on the front page latest developments 
with Cook & Cole. Headlines were "Yel- 


from a flat car on another stop, this time 
falling on Leo Crook, one of the owners. 
He still limps from the accident. In this 
fall, the wagon almost caused the death of 
several workers and the owner.” 

True, there are superstitions in all kinds 
of show business, much more so in the 
past than now. Old troupers, as men- 
tioned in this article, love to kid the locals 
in this manner. 
little more up o 


fad the reporter been a 
n the circus, he should 
have asked the question, "Well, what is it 
about this particular yel 
that caused the trouble on the F. J. Taylor 
and Cook & Cole circus. It didn't do so 
when AIG. Barnes had it and that show is 
one of the most 
road, and what 
they've had a ye 
serve seat sales 


ow circus wagon 


successful now on the 
about Ringling-Barnum, 
low ticket wagon for re- 
for years.” For sure the 
subject would have changed fast. It's just 
like a story which is still being told, and I 
guess believed by some, the one that the 
late Merle Evans, famed Ringling-Barnum 
bandmaster would never play the "Stars 
and Stripes Forever" unless some disaster 
was happening. Those of us who can per- 
sonally remember or have heard the 1955 
tape of the Ringling performance, know 
that story ‘taint’ so. Maestro Evans did in- 
deed play the Sousa classic as part of the 
regular music book. 

Two articles in the local papers covered 
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the benefit with the first being written aft- 
er the matinee and before the evening 
show, It noted that 500 were at the first 
show and it was hoped a capacity crowd 
would be on hand at night. Local busi- 
nessmen handled all the money, sold the 
tickets and were in complete charge, eve- 
rything except the performance which 
was put on by Cook & Cole personnel. 


An interesting development was that 
the "jinxed" yellow ticket wagon 
was pulled downtown at the bus- 
iest corner of the city and sold 
tickets to the benefit per- 
formances. "Mayor Nelson pre- 
sided at the ticket wagon at the 
Beulke corner. If anybody got by 
him it was because they ducked 
around behind. Judge Haycraft 
started the ticket buying by pur- 
chasing four tickets, which he 
gave away, as he personally had 
to go out of town." The entire 
benefit committee zealously pro- 
moted the ticket sale evidently in 
the same fashion as present day 
civic and fraternal club members 
of shows they sponsor. The ar- 
ticle was filled with the names of 
tickets purchased by prominent 
citizens in Fairmont 

Pre-matinee activities down- 
town included a band concert by 


members of the show band plus 3 
or 4 local musicians, and the four 


elephants 
streets. 

The first performance was giv- 
en a hearty rave review with the 
reporter noting the marvelous el- 
ephant act was worth the $1 ad- 
mission alone. Also high praise 
was given the riding act and tra- 
peze numbers. 

The article closed by advising 
that one adult ticket would admit two 
children to the final performance. 

Several figures on the amount of mon- 
ey raised were published. Some accounts 
put it as high as $1,200 but most were 
lower, around $800 plus. 

The Martin County Sentinel in its June 7 
edition carried an account headed, "Show 
Workers Stage Exodus From Fairmount, 
Few Get Employment Here and Others 
are Looking for Jobs. The article said that 
“relief fund of $820 resulted from the two 
benefit circus performances and today the 
stranded employees were paid 25 percent 
of their wage claims. The paying was 
done at the Strand Theater box office. Mr. 
Nicholas and his force donating their time 
and equipment in computing the sums 
payable and handling each man and 
woman the exact change. All the people 
had only been on the payroll about ten 
days and none had very large amounts 


paraded the city 
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due. Several who had just joined up only 
drew a dollar and a half and few got as 
much as $20. 

It was anticipated that a few people 
would show up whose names did not ap- 
pear on the Treasurer's books. About one 
percent of the fund was reserved for addi 
tional claims, and sure enough it was 
needed. For one thing they had forgotten 
the side show band--four black musi- 
cians--so the small reserve was needed. 


Joe Hodgini and his riding act around 
1927. He had only four people in his act 
on Cook & Cole. Pfening Archives. 


Nearly the whole forenoon was taken 
for the pay off. The circus workers, who 
received every penny of the receipts from 
the two performances. were profusely 
grateful to the people of Fairmont. They 
asked that the newspapers express their 
gratitude for the many kindnesses re- 
ceived. 

"No other place in the country would 
have done what Fairmont has done,” 
many of them declared. "We'll surely nev- 
er forget Fairmont. Wish we could live 
here." 


The article said that shortly after the 
pay off the circus employees began to 
meld away, a few went to promised jobs 
in the area, but most soon caught the 


trains to new positions elsewhere. Nearly 
all hoped to land a job with another show. 
It was mentioned that the evening per- 
formance drew about the same _at- 
tendance as did the matinee, indicating 
that about a thousand saw the two shows. 
In addition to the benefit funds the city 
had come up with around $500 in cash or 
its equivalent to feed the stranded folks 
for six days. After breakfast on the morn- 
ing following the benefit the show cook 
took down his equipment 
along side the North- 
western tracks. It was not- 
ed that after the evening 
show the help had 
worked far into the night 
loading the big top and 
other properties back onto 

the train. 

Local people praised the 
final show saying there 
wasn't a word or a look to 
indicate the circus was 
singing its swan song. Fel- 
low performers said that 
Joe Hodgini gave his best 
exhibition since joining the 
show. 


The article concluded by 
stating there still was no 
indication when the circus 
property would be moved 

During an interview in 
January, 1990 in Sarasota, 
Joe Hodgini told the au- 
thor that following the two 
benefit performances in 
Fairmont he left to join the 
Robbins Bros. Circus for 
the rest of the season, 

There was a short piece 
in the June 10 newspaper 
which reported that Frank 
P. Meister, Cook & Cole 

band leader, together with a number of 
the players in the band, left for Dover, 
Ohio, that evening, where Meister had 
contracted to furnish a band for the 
Evans Dog and Pony Show. 

"In behalf of the members of the band, I 
want to thank the bands men of Fairmont, 
the people of this city, and the com- 
munity in general for their assistance, 
kindness and favors shown the show 
folks," said Meister. 

"I have been in the show business for 
thirty-five years and except to remain in it 
to the last, and I never saw such whole- 
hearted generosity and kindness to 
strangers in adversity. 

"You may not realize it, but the name 
‘Fairmont’ will be mentioned many times 
by show people the country over for 
years to come. We will never forget the 
goodwill and help in time of need shown 
us by your citizens.” 





In the Circus World Museum files are 
two interesting pieces from the St. Peter, 
(Minnesota) Herald where Cook & Cole 
had been scheduled to play on June 9. 
The first, dated June 1, told of the show's 
planned visit, arrival of the advance car, 
and listed some of the attractions in the 
performance which would be seen. It was 
noted the Fairgrounds lot would be used 
with plenty of room for visitor's cars to be 
parked. The show's agent on the advance 
car which arrived on May 31--ten days 
ahead was identified as A. T. Van Nyssen. 

The other article dated June 8 was 
headlined, "No Circus To- 
morrow, Cook & Cole Busted. 

Show Booked at Fair Grounds 
Goes Broke at Fairmont Last 
Week." The story told of the 
sad finish of the show at Fair- 
mont on June 1, part of it 
read, "St. Peter citizens who 
have gazed longingly at the 
big lithographs, prominent on 
every old building in the com- 
munity, will now do so with 
regret for the opportunity to 
see a good, clean little circus 
has gone glimmering. Because 
St. Peter has a circus of its 
own on the road Zellmar 
Bros., owned by George En- 
gresser--which incidently is 
sweeping westward on a 
wave of unsurpassed prosperity in the 
history of the show-the story of the 
breakup will be of interest.” 

This latter article written entirely by lo- 
cals is interesting in that it mentions the 
town was well billed, with large lithos in 
evidence. This would seem to contradict 
some sources which indicated the show's 
funds were so depleted that little was left 
for advance publicity. 


It is not known how far ahead Cook & 
Cole was billed following Fairmont but 
date sheets are available showing they 
were printed at least as far ahead as June 
18. There was never any mention of 
claims against the show by National and 
Srandard the two printing houses which 
furnished the billing, so in all probability 
those bills were paid. In any event the 
route was so short the total amount could 
not have been too much as lithos and date 
sheets were very reasonably priced in 
those days. 

The Fairmount newspapers of June 17 
carried a notice that Robbins Bros. Circus 
would play the city on July 6. In the ar- 
ticle J. R. Hervey, the Robbins advance 
advertising and booking agent, who was 
in town placing advertising and making 
other arrangements, was said to have 
done one thing the ill fated Cook & Cole 
Circus failed to do-named the admission 
prices. Admission to the big top was to be 


75 cents, he said, and 75 cents additional 
for reserved seats. Hervey took a swipe at 
Cook & Cole by saying: "There will be no 
‘usher charge’ like the Cook & Cole graft- 
er worked on the public. We aren't afraid 
of the jinx," he said. "That one show hasn't 
got a good reputation is no sign another 
can't have and we're mighty proud of our 
name. 

Robbins Bros. played Fairmont as sche- 
duled and while there picked up the two 
stock cars belonging to it plus the horses 
and other stock housed at the _fair- 
grounds. 


} 
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Warren Brodt, Fairmont, Minnesota, 
standing beside the under carriage, run- 
ning gear and wheels of a former Cook & 
Cole baggage wagon. This photo was tak- 
en in 1972. Joe Rettinger collection. 


In the meantime, possibly before the 
Robbins date, three rail cars belonging to 
F. J. Taylor departed Fairmont for South 
Omaha. We have no information on the 
type of cars but probably they consisted 
of the other two stock cars and a coach. 
Other Taylor property, mainly baggage 
wagons loaded with the big top and other 
equipment remained in Fairmont for a 
while but later were shipped to South 
Omaha. The exact date of the shipment is 
not known but probably not until early or 
mid 1928. Clarence C. Day remembers 
seeing the Cook & Cole equipment back 
at Taylor quarters and recalls the rail cars 
were painted yellow, same color as the 
1925 Taylor Circus cars. In November 
1928 ads appeared in The Billboard of- 
fering for sale circus property by the Con- 
solidated Circus Co. Some ads read: "Ten 
car Circus for sale, offering it for cash or 
terms or would exchange for good farm 
or income property." 


The ads continued into 1929 listing var- 
ious size tents, a baggage car, 55 foot long 
with wooden underframe, 2 coaches, 60 
foot and 58 foot wooden under frame, a 


60 foot flat car, and other items of equip- 
ment. It was stated complete property for 
a 10 car show available would be sold as a 
unit or piece meal. A complete inventory 
would be sent to those requesting same. 
Clarence Day had such an inventory and 
made it available to the author. A total of 
11 baggage wagons and 8 cages were list- 
ed. Rail cars consisted of 3 flats, 1 ad- 
vance, 1 sleeper, 1 coach. A total of 11 
horses were on the list, including menage, 
high jumping, saddle, baggage, and a 
trick mule. No cage type animals or lead 
stock variety appeared. 

The 3 car Taylor show, gilly 
type, began playing fairs, pos- 
sibly as early as the fall of 
1927 and continued on until 
1930. The show was titled 
Taylor Bros. Circus and was 
managed by Bert Taylor. Clar- 
ence Day says the unit was 
converted in 1931 to trucks, 
one being an air calliope 
mounted on a small motor ve- 
hicle. The fair route continued 
on until 1934 when the unit 
was discontinued altogether. 


For years following 1927 it 
was rumored that some wag- 
ons never made it back to 
Taylor's South Omaha quar- 
ters but remained in Fair- 
mont. In 1950 when the author was pre- 
paring a general listing of all old circus 
wagons still in existence in the United 
States several advised to check both the 
Fairmont and South Omaha area for pos- 
sible wagons as for years there were some 
there. I wrote many a letter in this regard 
but could get no definate details of what 
might be there. A few years later, in the 
mid 1950s, the late Richard E. Conover, a 
leading wagon historian of his day, dis- 
covered in the Hertzberg circus collection 
in San Antonio, Texas, one of the two 
photos showing a line of Cook & Cole 
wagons ina field--the shot taken full side 
view picturing the last five wagons. (Both 
photos show a total of nine wagons.) 
There was no identification other than the 
title showing on a baggage wagon, no 
date nor location. Since it was obvious 
some wagons had been unloaded we felt 
maybe these wagons were abandoned. 
All the various wagon "experts" decided 
the locale had to be Fairmont. But what 
was so confusing was that on the Con- 
solidated Circus Co. property list [after 
Cook & Cole 1927] was both a ticket wag- 
on and a candy [concession] wagon 
which was the former Forepaugh- 
Ringling-Gollmar two tier tableau. This 
should indicate that later both of these 
wagons went back to South Omaha. The 
possibility exists that different wagons on 
the list were designated "ticket" wagon 


Pant 
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and "candy" wagon but that is unlikely as 
these two vehicles were those Taylor had 
used for those purposes in 1925 and Cook 
& Cole in 1927. 

Still the rumors persisted that wagons 
were still in Fairmont and when I| began 
my research for the first Taylor (Cook & 
Cole) article in the early 1960s Bill John- 
son made a trip to Fairmont 
but could find little. He 
checked the newspaper files 
and courthouse records but 
found nothing new, but in- 
deed "Old Timers” did tell 
him wagons were still in the 
area but again nothing def- 
inate. 

It wasn't until sometime in 
the 1970s when we found 
definate proof that indeed, as 
long rumored, there were 
wagons left in Fairmont. 
Claude N. Swanson, a con- 
tributing editor for a local 
newspaper, wrote an article 
remembering the Cook & 
Cole debacle, a copy of 
which is in the Circus World 
Museum files. The article re- 
told the story of the show's 
finish in Fairmont and some events that 
occurred later. It mentioned that George 
Meschke, a rural Welcome farmer, bought 
a Shetland pony out of the circus herd for 
his children and also that the Fairmont 
Canning Company [now a Stokely Van 
Camp plant] purchased several of the cir- 
cus wagons, especially for the heavy run- 
ning gear. The wagons were converted 
for hauling, corn, peas and other cannery 
products. 

At the present time local Fairmont res- 
ident, Warren Brodts, has the chassis, 
gears and wheels of three of these wag- 
ons. 


Recently Joe Rettinger received a letter 
from LaVerne Schultz, president of the 
Martin County Historical Society located 
in Fairmont, parts of which read as fol- 
lows: "I can shed some light on the Cook 
& Cole Circus. | moved to Fairmont from 
neighboring Truman in 1928 and I very 
well remember the abandoned circus 
wagons. I used to play in and around 
them with other kids. 

"They stood in line along a fence bor- 
dering the race track of the old Martin 
County Fairgrounds at Fairmont. On one 
of your pictures you mentioned a large 
brick three story building. That was the 
old Al Ward orphanage—at the time emp- 
ty. The building still stands and has had 
several uses since that time--it is currently 
the Fairlakes Apartments. The site of the 
wagons was the south west corner of the 
fairgrounds, at that time quite a distance 
from any city buildings. 
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“After World War II I went to work for 
the Fairmont Canning Co.. They had at 
least two of the circus wagon chassis. 
They had built large screened in framed 
boxes and mounted them on the chassis 
and they were used as waste paper wag- 
ons. I remember the construction was 
much heavier than the many other wag- 
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Cook & Cole Circus date sheet, season 
of 1927. It was never used as the show 
closed on June 1. Circus World Museum 
collection. 


ons the company had, used for holding 
sweet corn. I do not know how the com- 
pany acquired them or when and that 
company has changed hands three times 
since then and all or nearly all of the old 
timers that would remember are long 
gone.” Mr. Schultz promised to continue 
the search for additional information. 

The wagons acquired by the Cannery 
were most certainly to have been the 
three or four new ones built by Crook at 
the Taylor quarters just prior to the sea- 
son's opener, the vehicles Clarence Day 
described as being flat bed with skeleton 
posts. 

Even though some of the mystery of the 
Fairmont wagons is cleared up there still 
remains the question of the final dis- 
position of the nine wagons left at the 
fairgrounds. Since they appear to be emp- 
ty, no canvas, seats, props, and could 
have been sitting for about a year at the 
time the photos were made, the possibil- 
ity exists that they never returned to 
South Omaha. Could some of them still 
be in the Fairmont area? 

Moving back to the Taylor quarters in 
South Omaha there was never an account 
in The Billboard of what advertised pro- 
perty may have been sold nor to whom. 
Again, it was rumored for years that 
some wagons were stored there. Part of 
this mystery was cleared up in one of the 


most remarkable wagon finds ever. In 
1961 Chappie Fox, then director of the 
Circus World Museum, got on the trail of 
the long rumored Taylor-Cook & Cole 
wagons in the Omaha area. Working 
closely with Tom Parkinson, then CHS 
vice president, and Floyd Henton, di- 
rector of the Riverside Park Zoo in Oma- 
ha they contacted Mrs. E. 
G. Larson, a daughter of F. 
J. Taylor, Jr. Sure enough 
the no. 1 bandwagon 
which had served both on 
the 1925 Taylor circus and 
1927 Cook & Cole was still 
stored in a shed at the old 
farm in South Omaha. Mrs. 
Larson graciously donated 
the wagon to the Circus 
World Museum. It was 
completely restored by Er- 
nie Zimmerly and the mu- 
seum staff and today is one 
of that institution's collec- 
tion of historic circus wag- 
ons. When the wagon ar- 
rived in Barboo there was 
found stored inside a num- 
ber of old date and title 
sheets of the Taylor and 
Cook & Cole shows. There were three 
styles of Taylor dates with titles of F. J. 
Taylor's Circus, F. J. Taylor Jr. Circus and 
Taylor Bros. Circus. The Cook & Cole 
date and title sheets are shown here. 
When Chappie Fox and his associates 
went to pick up the bandwagon they not- 
ed old pieces of ironwork from wagons 
embedded in the earth in a grassy field 
near the shed where the wagon was 
stored. This indicates that quite a few 
wagons evidently just disintegrated into 
the ground. 


The question still remains about a 
steam calliope being part of the Taylor 
equipment. Clarence Day said he felt sure 
it was sold to someone and although it is 
fairly certain it never appeared on anoth- 
er circus it could have gone to some car- 
nival or some other type show, or park, or 
to an individual. 

For assistance in the preparation of this 
article we would like to sincerely thank 
CHS Director Joseph S. Rettinger, CHS 
Vice-President Fred Dahlinger, Buckles 
Woodcock, the Martin County Historical 
Society, Fairmont, Minnesota, and the 
Circus World Museum, Baraboo, Wis- 
consin. 

Research is a continuing process with 
members of the Circus Historical Society 
and if at any time anyone can provide ad- 
ditional information, and, or photos or 
any kind of illustration, please contact the 
editor of the Bandwagon. Such material 
will be used later for a Cook & Cole sup- 
plement. 
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Bowers, owners of the 

John Robinson 
Howes Great London cir- 
cuses, purchased the Carl 
Hagenbeck-Wallace Circus 
at bankruptcy auction on De- 
cember 28, 1918 for $36,100. 
The sale was conducted in 
French Lick, Indiana, just a 
few miles from the Ha- 
genbeck winters quarters in 
West Baden. The circus had 
been in receivership fol- 
lowing the close of the 1918 
season. The quarters property 
was not included in the pur- 
chase and remained the pro- 
perty of Ed Ballard, the form- 
er owner. Ballard became associated with 
the new owners and quickly agreed to a 
lease on the West Baden quarters. A few 
years later Ballard as banker for the trio 
became an equal partner in the operations 
of Mugivan and Bowers. 

The Ballard property added twenty- 
five flat cars, twelve stock cars, eight 
sleepers, two advance cars, a private car 
and a storage car to the Mugivan and 
Boower’ holdings. They acquired ten el- 
ephants, six camels, five zebras, a large 
number of horses and a number of caged 
animals. The wagons consisted of twenty- 
one cages, nine tableaus and band wag- 
ons and two 48 H.P. Knox tractors. The 
vehicles totaled 102, enough for a large 
show. While no baggage horses were list- 
ed in the property acquired by Mugivan 
and Bowers they did get 220 sets of bag- 
gage harness. The $36,100 they paid for 
all of this was clearly a bargain. 

Nothing further appeared in the Bill 
board until the January 25 issue when two 
large want ads appeared. The first was 
for the advance. The show needed people 
for practically every position, managers 
for two advertising cars, press agents, 
contracting agents, billposters, banner- 
men, lithographers, cooks (white or 


J erry Mugivan and Bert 


and 
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ager Arthur Hoffman in 
Washington, D.C. 

Two weeks later another 
ad appeared for musicians 
and a calliope player to dou- 
ble in the band. Musicians 
were to write to bandmaster 





WALLACE 


Billie Robbins in El Paso, 
Texas. 
The following week Ha- 
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black), programmers, checkers, route rid- 
ers and mail agents. The ad stated that the 
show had signed a union contract and 
would pay union scale wages. Inquiries 
were to be addressed to Ed C. Krupp, 
general agent, West Baden, Indiana. Re- 
sponse to the ad lead to the hiring of 
Charles Phinney as contracting agent, 
Frank O'Donnell as general press repre- 
sentative and eventually J. C. Donahue as 
manager of advance car number one and 
Fred Bates as number two car manager. 
The second ad was for side show 
and novelty act personnel. The show 
wanted unusual performers, sensational 
exhibitions, freaks, strange people, hu- 
man prodigies, a snake charmer with dis- 
tinctive act, black band leader, black mu- 
sicians and performers for a minstrel 
show, oriental dancers and musicians. 
Also needed were lecturers, ticket sellers 
and announcers. Nothing but the best 
wardrobe and stage settings would be ac- 
cepted. Applications for the side show 
jobs were to be sent to side show man- 


The Carl Hagenbeck Lion tableau in a 
1919 parade. The wagon is followed by 
the show's ten elephants. Author's collec- 
tion. 


genbeck-Wallace advertised 
for performers for the big 
show with nearly every con- 
ceivable type of act being 
listed. Also needed were 
tractor drivers, blacksmiths, 
woodworkers, mechanics, 
canvasmen, seat men, pro- 
perty men, wardrobe peo- 
ple, animal men, chandelier men, cooks, 
butchers, waiters, polers, chalkers, four, 
six and eight horse drivers, car porters 
and lunch counter men for the privilege 
car. 

The response to these ads filled the 
show's needs as no further ads were pub- 
lished until a week after the show's open- 
ing. The May 3 Billboard carried a short 
want ad for riders with stock, aerial acts, 
clowns and “any other high class act.” 
This ad suggests that there may have 
been some last minute disappointments 
or failure of acts previously signed to ap- 
pear. The circus business was back strong 
and flourishing after the war and there 
were a number of new shows on the road 
competing for competent people. 

On June 7 the show again advertised 
for performers and clowns and for side 
show personnel. 

The Hagenbeck-Wallace Circus opened 
in West Baden, Indiana with a dress re- 
hearsal at the winter quarters on April 26. 
A 153 mile Sunday run took the show to 
Cincinnati, Ohio where it played the usu- 
al two locations, Cumminsville and Nor- 
wood, April 28-29. 

The performance was adequate, but not 
as strong as in prior years. Charley Roo- 





Bert Bowers, manager and co-owner of 
the Carl Hagenbeck-Wallace Circus. 
Pfening Archives. 


ney and his riding act were back as were 
the Cottrells and Gene and Mary Enos. 
Emil Schweyer continued handling the 
wild animals. The Flying Wards were not 
with the show for the first time in a num- 
ber of years and in fact no flying trapeze 


act appeared in the show. 

The rest of the opening week was spent 
in Middletown, Dayton, Columbus and 
Portsmouth. All of these cities were re- 
latively short distances of 24, 21 and 65 
miles except the run to Portsmouth which 
was 100 miles. At both Dayton and Co- 
lumbus Sells-Floto followed Hagenbeck 
by only four days. This was the closest 
these two shows came to each other dur- 
ing the season. In fact Hagenbeck-Wallace 
was able to stay away from other large 
shows for almost the entire year. 

The next week started with 
two stands in West Virginia at 
Huntington and Charleston. 

The show picked up two more 
dates in Athens and Zanesville, 
Ohio and was contracted to 
play Washington, Pennsylvania 
on April 10, but this stand was 
cancelled due to the lot being 
under water. 

In 1919 the show was consid- 
erably reduced in size from 
what it had been in the pre- 
ceeding years. From forty-nine 
cars--25 flats, 12 stocks, 2 sup- 
ply cars, 9 sleepers and 2 ad- 
vance cars--the train was cut to 
14 flats, 7 stocks, 7 sleepers and 
2 advance cars for a total of 30 
cars. The flats and stocks were 





sixty foot wooden truss rod cars. The 
show did not acquire 72 foot Mt. Vernon 
cars until the next year. 

The number one advance advertising 
car had a crew of twenty men excluding 
the cook and paste maker. Beside the car 
manager, boss billposter and boss li- 
thographer there were seven billposters, 
three lithographers, five banner tackers, a 
daub squarer and a banner salesman. The 
later sold local advertising banners that 
hung in the big top and menagerie tent. 

The staff of the show was headed by 
manager and co-owner Bert Bowers. Har- 
ry Farig was treasurer; Lou Thilman, pur- 
chasing agent; Dixie Van Valkenburgh, 
press agent with show; Capt. Bill Curtis, 
lot superintendent; George Stumpf, boss 
hostler; Shanty Webber, chandelier man; 
George Brown, trainmaster; William Em- 
ery, boss elephant man; Charles Davis, 
cook house supertintendent and George 
Davis, concession boss. During the season 
Norman Barnes replaced William Emery 
as elephant boss. 

The third week of the season opened in 
Erie, Pennsylvania on May 12, followed 
by Meadville, Butler, Charleroi, Uni- 
ontown and McKeesport. Meadville was 
lost because the ground was too wet for 
the show to get on the lot. 

The fourth week took the show back 
into Ohio. On May 28 the show was in To- 
ledo. Newspaper publicity in the Toledo 
Blade provides an an interesting side light 
on how a circus of thirty cars could "puff" 
itself. First was a description of the train, 
"87 double length cars" which carried 
1,000 people, 858 horses and twenty- 
two tents which when erected cov- 
ered 14 acres of ground. Also listed on the 
show were, "a special post office, lighting 
plant and hotel accommodations for feed- 
ing 4,000 meals daily." The parade equip- 
ment was said to represent an ex- 


The only new wagon on the show was 
the steam calliope. Pfening Archives. 


penditure of $1,000,000. It was all new 
and “not like any other circus parades of 
the past." There were to be floats of bur- 
nished gold made by oriental workmen, 
costumes and tapestries from France and 
Persia, banners from China, statuary from 
Italy, band and orchestra wagons of 
bronze, hand carved and decorated with 
pure burnished gold. Almost every type 
of man was to be seen in native dress and 
characteristic music of the world was to 
be represented by "trumpeting brass 
bands, chanters, bag pipers, tom-tom 
players and drum beaters." 

If the parade lived up to this advance 
billing it certainly was a parade to end all 
parades. However there were indeed a 
number of fine tableaus and band wagons 
in the procession, including many that 
had been built for the Carl Hagenbeck 


show in 1905. 


The Toledo Blade published an after no- 
tice stating: "Circus Pleases Large Crowd; 
few Complain. It was a typical circus-- 
that Hagenbeck-Wallace show in Toledo 
Wednesday afternoon and evening. 

"Here and there a few chronic com- 
plaints were scattered through the plank 
seat sections, but in the main, nearly eve- 
rybody was enthusiastic and satisified. 

"When Mr. Toledoan and his family go 
to a circus they expect such annoyances 
as an extra charge for reserve seats, 15 
cent ice cream cones, and announcements 
that 'this is positively the last time around 
with tickets for the big wild west show, 
immediately after the regular per- 
formance.’ 

"There was hardly room enough for the 
crowds at the evening show. Many per- 
sons sat on the grass.” 

The show was in Detroit, Michigan on 
May 29 and 30. As in Cincinnati it played 
two lots, only eight miles a part. It seems 
strange that the show would be torn 
down and set up again at locations so 
close together. This may have been done 

since most circus pa- 
trons arrived by street 
car and these two loca- 
tions provided access 
from different parts of 
the city. 

The circus train 
was, according to the 
Billboard, all new. This 
was, of course, not 
true. All of the cars 
came from the Ballard 
show and had been 
used for several years. 
They did have a new 
coat of paint, dark 
orange with brown 
trimming, with white 
and gold lettering. 
This was a rather un- 
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the sliding —_ wire, 
while the Avallons 
were doing all kinds 
of different feats, in- 
cluding the  intro- 
duction of Anna 
Avallon, the only 
girl that does a dou- 
ble somersault on 
the rebounding wire. 
The Enos on the re- 
volving ball and fifty 





other wizards of su- 
preme merit per- 
formed for the ed- 





Season pass issued by the Carl Hagenbeck-Wallace show in 
1919. A note on the back read: “The accepter agrees to make 
use of this pass at every possible opportunity, also to demand 
the best with the show, and to register a complaint if not ob- 
tained, and to feel that they are the most welcomed visitors to 
the show, because of their being personal friends of the Carl 
Hagenbeck-Wallace Circus.” Pfening Archives. 


usual color scheme for a circus train but 
was very striking. 

By June 9 the show was in Milwaukee, 
Wisconsin for a two day stand. The show 
was in Eau Claire on June 13 where the lo- 
cal paper gave it an extensive show day 
review. Much of the story was from a 
press agent handout, but a few observa- 
tions were incorporated following a re- 
porter's visit to the lot in the morning. 
Part of the article read: "The Carl Ha- 
genbeck-Wallace circus, with its one-mile 
train and fourteen acres of tents arrived 
this morning from Stevens Point. 

"The street pageant this noon aroused 
considerable attention and was attended 
with all the eclat that accompanies a gala 
circus parade. The horses and wagons, 
with handsome men and women, and 
bands galore, made a favorable impres- 
sion. There were two calliopes and an 
endless procession of parade and animal 
wagons. 

"At the grounds this afternoon the re- 
putation of the Carl Hagenbeck-Wallace 
was lived up to when the voluminous 
program was introduced. The Carl Ha- 
genbeck menagerie has been famous for 
years, and this year it is well sustained by 
the collection of wild animals of every 
specie. Captain Emil Schwyer, the noted 
Swiss animal trainer, who finished a years 
engagement at the New York Hip- 
podrome, presented a wonderful trained 
animal act consisting of lions, tigers and 
leopards, while in another ring Mme. 
Donovan and her trained elephants per- 
formed in two rings simultaneously. [This 
was pure bunk as Schwyer had been with 
the show for many years and Ova Don- 
ovan was not with the show in 1919,] 

"The celebrated Morales family per- 
formed by the teeth, head and hands on 
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ification of the 
public. 

"Don't fail to pay 
strict attention to the 
riding acts, of which 
there are a score, in- 
cluding such famous 
riders as the Roo- 
neys, the Ryans, 
Melrose and Meers 
and Mlle. Clark. The Rooney's do double 
somersaults on horseback with the ease 
and grace of the best trained experts. 

"The hippodrome events, on the special 
half mile track, are a special feature, intro- 
ducing Miss Gladys Gorman, the well 
known society equestrienne in her special 
diving act, introducing ‘Admiral Sims’ her 
high school horse. 

"Walter Hill and his cowboys and cow- 
girls do a number of interesting tricks 
with the lariat, showing the dancing hors- 
es, the world's best hurdling and running 
ponies, and a lot of other things equally 
as interesting. 

"Eddie Delevan, of Baraboo, Wisconsin, 
who has charge of the front of the house, 
as they call it in circus parlance, gave a 
breakfast this morning at the Galloway 
House to the business staff of the circus. 

"Two of the circus tractors broke down 
here and they had to use outside help to 
get the wagons to the grounds.” 

On June 14 Hagenbeck was in Red 
Wing, Minnesota. Minneapolis was 
played on June 16-17. Business in Wis- 
consin and Minnesota was reported as 
mixed. 

The route then took the show into 
Iowa. A new big top arrived in Des 
Moines on June 22 and was erected there 
for the first time. According to the Bill- 
board the big top's appearance was "bi- 
zarre." No explanation of what made it bi- 
zarre was given. The center ring Rooney 
bareback act left in Des Moines for their 
fair dates. The Costello troupe which had 
been in the end rings moved to the center 
ring. Norman Barnes also took over as el- 
ephant boss there. It was reported that all 
of the Iowa stands had given good busi- 
ness. 

June ended in Omaha and July started 


in Lincoln followed by York and Beatrice, 
a matinee-only stop. On July 7 the show 
was in Lawrence, Kansas. While business 
in Kansas continued good other problems 
arose. Kansas farmers with good crops 
and a shortage of help were paying $8 to 
$10 a day, a very high wage for labor at 
the time. As a result many circus hands 
left the show, but for the most part they 
did not stay away long. In Omaha the city 
officials were generally opposed to cir- 
cuses and made things difficult for the 
show. 

The side show was fronted by fourteen 
new double decked banners, a bally stand 
and two ticket boxes, occupied by Cal 


Herald used by the Carl Hagenbeck- 
Wallace Circus in 1919. Pfening Archives. 
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The 1919 Carl Hagenbeck-Wallace pro- 
gram was actually a songster published 
by the Harold Rossiter Music Co. The per- 
formance listing was interspirsed between 
sheet music and advertising. Pfening Ar- 
chives. 


Towers and Lou Delmore who was later a 
side show manager for some of the larger 
shows. The side show was presented in 
the same top that had been used in 1918, a 
72 foot round with two 40s still in good 
condition. Arthur Hoffman was manager 
with a lineup of variety and 
vaudeville type attractions. He 
had no “obnoxious freaks" or 
unattractive exhibits. The at- 
tractions were Brad and Anita, 
novelty gun act with bird and 
monkey features; Jack Nead- 
ow, blind bag puncher; Pro- 
fessor Jackson, jazz-minstrel 
band with fifteen musicians, 
comedians, singers and danc- 
ers; Mina Silva, snake en- 
chantress with five huge 
snakes; Hathia Fengetly and 
wife, Hindu magician  fea- 
turing East Indian torture 
boards; Signer Arcaris and 
daughter, clever sword ma- 
nipulation and impalement; 
and three other platform acts 


[CARL HAGENBECICWALLACE is 


that were not listed in a 
review. In addition 
there were four “Orien- 
dancers and their 
musicians in a walled 
off end of the top “for 
men only." One of the 
dancers was Babe Del- 
more, wife of the ticket 
seller. 
The last stand in Kan- 
sas, at Dodge City on 
July 12, was pre- 
paratory to a long Sun- 
day run of 265 miles to 
Pueblo, Colorado. The 
show was in Denver on 
July 17-18. Denver, the 
winter home of the 
Sells-Floto Circus, pro- 
vided capacity business 
at all four _ per- 
formances. Author 
Courtney Riley Cooper 
visited the show there. 
After Fort Collins on 
July 24 the show madea 
140 mile jump to 
Wheatly, Wyoming for 
a matinee-only date. 
With a temperature of 
110 degrees and in- 
creased prices in Wheat- 
ly, the single show 
brought capacity busi- 
ness. The show then made a 127 mile 
jump through mountains to Casper for 
another afternoon only stand. Following a 
134 mile run the show played its first 
Sunday stand in Thermopolis on July 27. 
The “Hagenbeck- -Wallace Circus moved 
into Montana at Billings on July 28 and 
played four more stands in that state. 
Missouri was lost on August 2 because 


The steam calliope in a 1919 Ha- 
genbeck-Wallace parade in Beatrice, Ne- 
braska. Circus World Museum collection. 


arailroad bridge was out due to heavy 
tains. 

To start the second half of the season 
the show moved into the far west with a 
257 mile Sunday run to Spokane, Wash- 
ington. Moscow, Idaho was played on 
August 6 before going back into Washing- 
ton at Walla Walla. These were long over- 
night jumps of about 150 miles. Portland, 
Oregon was played on August 11 and 12 
after a short run of 87 miles on a Sunday. 

Hagenbeck-Wallace went into Canada 
for a two day stand in Vancouver on Au- 
gust 18 and 19. It was in Seattle on Au- 
gust 21 and 22. 

Bill Woodcock, Sr. visited the show in 
Seattle and made the following notes: 
"The Wallace show made a two day stand 
in Seattle in August 1919, That was the 
first season Bert Bowers managed the 
show, and it impressed me as being con- 
siderably lighter that it was for the many 
seasons that ensued. The show had 28 
cars back and 2 ahead. A wooden train. 

‘The No. 1 bandwagon in 1919 was a 
tableau that latter day circus enthusiasts 
have labeled ‘Lion & Snake.’ I have no- 
ticed that many model builders have an 
idea that all old time circus parade wag- 
ons had a name, same as ships and Pull- 
man cars. I am often asked what so and so 
and such and such a wagon was called. A 
number of vehicles used in the old time 
circus street processions were built to rep- 
resent a nation or continent or some fa- 
mous legend or fairy tale. Some had the 
name carved or painted on them. Circus 
bill writers made much ado over the par- 
ade equipment and used some very glam- 
orous and romantic names in describing 
the parade rolling stock with their show, 
but as far as I can learn from old time 
troupers, and calling on my own experi- 
ence, the people back with a show always 
referred to wagons by number or by the 
load they carried, such as trunk wagon, 
candy wagon, trapping wagon, Chande- 
lier wagon, and so on. 

"In recent years the 

{ boys interested in par- 
ade wagons have in- 
vented a lot of names 
such as ‘Lion & Mir- 
ror, ‘Two _ Jesters,’ 
‘Five Graces’ and the 
like." 

Woodcock recorded 
the following parade 
lineup: 

Two men, mounted 
flags. 

Bugle corps, 4 men, 
mounted in red uni- 
forms. 

Bandwagon, 8 hors- 
es, band in red uni- 
forms. 

3 Ladies, mounted. 
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Cage, red and silver, 3 lions, 6 
horses. 

Cage, white and gold, 4 horses. 

Cage, red and yellow, 2 polar 
bears, 4 horses. 

Cage, purple and red, 2 os- 
triches and 1 llama, 4 horses. 

Bandwagon, white and gold, 
clown band, 8 horses. 

5 Men, mounted. 

Cage, green and gold, 3 lions, 6 
horses. 

Cage, red and gold, 2 leopards 
and 1 puma, 4 horses. 

Cage, blue and gold, 6 horses. 

Air calliope, orange and gold, 4 
hybred zebras. 

6 Ladies, mounted. 

Cage, yellow, 4 horses. 

Bandwagon, cream, band in 
red uniforms, 8 horses. 

6 Men, mounted. 

Cage, blue and silver, 1 tiger, 2 horses. 

Cage, green and gold, hippopotamus, 8 
horses. 

6 Men, mounted. 

Bandwagon, white and gold, colored 
band in red uniforms, 8 horses. 

Wild west section with ten people. 

Beauty tableau, green and gold, 6 hors- 
es. 
Cage, red and white, 2 pumas, 2 horses. 
10 elephants. 

5 camels. 

Steam calliope, red and gold, 8 horses. 
The steam calliope was built for the 
1919 season and was the only new wagon 
on the show that year. 

This was a substantial parade with five 
tableau-band wagons, eleven cages, nine- 
ty-six draft horses, thirty-eight mounted 
people and horses including the wild 
west people. There were four bands and 
two calliopes. It is noteworthy that there 
were two cages pulled by only two hors- 
es. It is not known if the show was short 
of horses or if these were short cross cag- 
es. It is interesting to note that the show 
was using only a small part, less than 
half, of what was acquired from the 1918 
show, 15 parade wagons and 
21 cages. 

The three ring performance, 
we believe, was presented un- 
der a four pole big top. How- 
ever at the opening in Cin- 
cinnati the Billboard stated that , 
the show was using the 1918 
top--a six poler—but with only ) 
five poles. This suggests four 
rings or perhaps three rings 
and a stage. In spite of this the 
printed program lists acts in 
three rings. 

The program was as follows: 

Display 1. Opening spec un- 
der the direction of Bud Gor- 
man. 
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A Hagenbeck-Wallace side show open- 
ing during the 1919 season. Pfening Ar- 
chives. 


Display 2. Statue acts in end rings with 
three girls each, ring one Misses Malone, 
LaTell and White, ring three Miss Bell 
and Leach sisters. 

Display 3. Emil Schweyer in the arena 
working a tiger riding an elephant, walk- 
ing on pedestals and closing with a jump 
through a fire hoop. 

Display 4. Four small elephants worked 
in ring one by William Emery and four 
big elephants in ring three worked by 
John Fuller. They finished with a “cooch" 
dance on the hippodrome track. 

Display 5. Emil Schweyer presented a 
lion riding a horse. 

Display 6. A Japanese family presented 
tight wire slides from the top of the tent 
tothe ground, a hair slide by a little girl, 
an iron jaw slide by another girl and a 
foot slide by a third girl. 


Forty-two horses hitched to a baggage 
wagon in 1919. Charlie Rooney is on 
horseback in front. Circus World Museum 
collection. 


. 


Display 7. Emil 
Schweyer presented 
a group of six lions. 
Concert announce- 
ment with cowboys 
and cowgirls ap- 
pearing on track with 
Bert Cole an- 
nouncing the wild 
west after- show. 
Display 8. A me- 
lange of high perch 
x =« and aerial acts. Ring 
ER one, Gene and Mary 
Enos, perch. Ring 
three Freehand and 
Ceromove, perch. 
Over the track Miss 
Ryan, swinging lad- 
der; Miss LeRoy, fly- 
ing rings; Miss 
White, single trapeze and the Morales Sis- 
ters, swinging ladders. 

Display 9. Ring one, Miss Malone and 
Mr. Lindsey, contortion. Ring two, Mr. 
Goodwin, frog contortion. Ring three, the 
Cranes in a barrel jumping act. 

Display 10. Bareback riding. Ring one, 
Miss Meers. Ring two, Charles Rooney. 
Ring three, Miss Hodgini. 

Display 11. Clown band in the center 
ring. 

Display 12. Low wire acts. Ring one the 
LeRoy troupe. Ring two, the Avalons. 
Ring three, the LaTells. On the track 
clowns with a dog and ball. 

Display 13. Miss Cottrell in the center 
ring with a trick pony. Ring one, LaBell 
Clark high school and dove act. Ring 
three, John Fuller with equine tricks. 

Display 14. Ring one, Billy Waite 
boomerang throwing. Ring two, Max 
Freeland performing hand _ balancing. 
Ring three, the Morales trampoline cast- 
ing act. 

Display 15. Manege acts in three rings 
with Miss White, Charles Rooney, John 
Fuller, Rita Bell, Mr. Ledoun, Miss Mal- 
one. On the track Gladys Gorman pre- 
sented a buggy act. Harry Hill and John 

McCracken with high school rid- 
ing and Bernie High doing stee- 
plechase and high hurdle jumps. 
Clown Ikey Lewis with jumping 
mules. 

Display 16. Australian Waites in 
the center ring doing whip crack- 
ing. Ring one, Crane troupe ac- 

4 robatics. Ring three, Avalon 
troupe acrobatics. 

Display 17. Equestrian carrying 
acts with the Cottrells in center 
ring. Miss Meers and Mr. Ledoun 
in ring one and Mr. and Mrs. 
Charles Rooney, jockey act, in ring 
three. 

Display 18. Aerial iron jaw acts. 
Leach Sisters over ring one, LaTell 
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This unusual ad was used by the Ha- 
genbeck show in Pasadena, California In 
1919 season. Pfening Archives. 


Trio over ring two and LeRoy Trio over 
ring three. 

Display 19. Hippodrome races on the 
track. 1, tandem riders; 2, a three horse 
flat race; 3, a three horse jockey race; 4, 
standard Roman chariot race and 5. lib- 
erty horses 

The Frontier Days after-show was a 
typical wild west concert which was giv- 
en following the main performance. It 
was generally popular and found a size- 
able crowd sitting in the reserved chairs 
twice a day. A fast show and a crowd 
pleaser, it was a mixture of wild riding, 
standing in the saddle, passing under the 
belly of a horse while running full tilt. 
Rope tricks, including the lassoing of five 
or six horses at a time, were a part of the 
show. Harry Hill was manager of the aft- 
er-show using ten riders plus Ikey Lewis 
clown. 

The lack of aerial acts was noticeable. 
The Flying Wards had long been a feature 
of the Hagenbeck-Wallace program. Their 
act had been broken up by deaths in the 
1918 wreck. The performance seemed a 
bit on the short side as compared to form- 
er years. It appears the program remained 
the same throughout the season except 
for the Riding Rooneys who left at the 
end of June, and the Crandalls, gymnasts, 
who were added to the show about the 
same time. 


TRAINED “”” 
WILD ANIMALS 


PASADENA 
OCT. 


Afternoon and Night 


Reserved and Admis- 
tickets 
Show Day at Jarvis & 
Prinz, 173 East Colora- 
at same price as an 
charged at grounds. 


The show moved 
back east of the Rock- 
ies starting August 25 
in Oregon at Pendle- 
ton. Additional stands 
were played in Ore- 
gon, Idaho, Utah and 
Nevada. The train trav- 
eled 265 miles on a 
Sunday from Boise to 


Pocatello, Idaho. 

In addition to the 
regular side show 
there was another 
show on the opposite 


side of the midway. 
The Spanish ex- 
travaganza Juanita, 
was billed as a lavish 
and out of the ordinary 
exhibition. The an- 
nouncers and_ ticket 
sellers for this show 
were dressed in Span- 
ish outfits. The tent, 
about 25 by 35 feet, 
housed Fred Poole in 
elaborate costume 
in a well framed and 
appropriately decorat- 
ed pit presented his 
reptiles. Walter Rhodes was manager of 
this show. This seems like a big pro- 
duction for what appears to have been a 
typical snake pit show, common on circus 
midways of today. 

The 20th week started September 8 in 
Elko, Nevada after one of the two longest 
runs of the season, 265 miles. The show 
started a long California tour in Auburn 
on September 11. Auburn had been billed 
for a matinee only, but due to a late ar- 
rival the stand was cancelled and moved 
on to San Jose. Next came the longest 
stand of the season, three days in San 
Francisco. The show was playing seven 
days a week through the full California 
tour. Bakersfield was lost on October 4 be- 
cause of a late arrival from Fresno. Mov- 
ing south the circus was in Los Angeles 
on October 6 and 7. The California tour 
ended at El Centro on October 12. 

The show entered Arizona at Yuma on 
October 13 for a matinee only and then 
played Phoenix. Three more Arizona 
dates were played followed by a single 
stand in New Mexico at Deming on Oc- 
tober 18, 

The clown alley numbered seventeen at 
the opening of the season and all re- 
mained during the season. This was a 
fairly large complement of clowns for a 
show of this size. While Athur Borella 
was perhaps the best known name in the 
1919 clown alley, others were Lou Moore, 
Joe Coyle, Abe Aronson and Ernest 
White. 

Eight stands in Texas opened at El Paso 


on sale 





on October 20. San Antonio was played 
on October 25 and Houston on October 
27. On October 29 the circus was in Crow- 
ley, Louisiana. Two days were played in 
New Orleans on November 1 and 2. 

It went into Mississippi for twelve days 
starting at McComb on November 3. The 
final stand of the season was in Jackson, 
Tennessee on November 18. The home 
run to West Baden, Indiana was made in 
three jumps of 116, 135 and 81 miles. The 
Hagenbeck-Wallace Circus arrived in 
West Baden early on November 20 after a 
season of 179 dates played, 5 days lost 
and 4 matinee only stands after a total 
milage of 15,031. It was a season almost 
seven months long and generally very 
successful. 

No financial records are available re- 
garding the 1919 season. However profits 
on the 1919 and 1920 seasons increased 
the earned surplus of the show to 
$577,547.66, not too shabby for an in- 
vestment of $36,100. 

I give my thanks to those who helped 
with this article: Circus World Museum, 
Albert Conover, Fred D. Pfening, Jr., John 
Polacsek and the late Col. William Wood- 
cock, Sr. 

The 1919 season route sheet was is- 
sued by mail man Joe Coyle. Pfening Ar- 
chives. 
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By John Polacsek 


Entertainment" during its formative 

years is considered a classic example 
of enticing the public to part with their 
money for an amusement feature. A num- 
ber of creative techniques were used in 
1885 and 1886, showing the imaginative 
thinking of William F. Cody, Nate Sals- 
bury, and Adam Forepaugh. While some 
of these techniques were more successful 
than others, they brought the level of the 
new wild west show up to that of other 
established American amusements in two 
short years. 

Although Buffalo Bill on his own con- 
stituted a national figure through his ex- 
ploits and dime novel fame, a new attrac- 
tion was needed for the 1885 season. In 
April of that year the Secretary of the In- 
terior received a request from Cody to al- 
low the famed Indian Sitting Bull to travel 
with him. Cody claimed that he was a 
man of honor, and military men of the 
stature of Generals Sherman, Miles, Cook 
and Terry would give testimony to that 
effect if necessary. However on the back 
of Cody's letter is a note stating that the 
Commissioner of Indian Affairs was to 
give "a very emphatic NO" to Cody's re- 
quest and to "refer him to some of those 
whom he has heretofore enticed."! Buffalo 
Bill wanted Sitting Bull and on May 2 sent 
a telegram from Peru, Indiana to the In- 
terior Department stating that Sitting Bull 
had requested permission to visit his wild 


T he marketing of the "Great National 
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west show. Cody won- 
dered if there were any 
objections to a visit by 
the Chief.2 
Two weeks went by 
and Cody drafted 
another letter stating 
that Sitting Bull had 
formally requested to 
travel with his show. 
Cody also noted that he 
was not framiliar with 
the procedures in ob- 
taining Indians, and 
could the Interior De- 
partment please advis 
him. It seems a litt 
strange that Cody 
would ask for advic 
when he __ previously 
had petitioned for oth- 
er Indians to travel 
with his show. 
Buffalo Bill decided 
that testimonials from 
the appropriate people 
might cut some of the 
red tape. A letter from 
Major McLaughlin, the 
agent at the Standing 
Rock Indian Agency 
where Sitting Bull 
lived, gave a whole 
hearted endorsement to the plan, and the 
hope that Cody's petition would be grant- 
ed.4 From St. Louis came a penned letter 
from General William T. Sherman who 
after cutting through all the rhetoric stat- 
ed "Sitting Bull is a humbug. but has a 
popular fame on which he had a natural 
right to ‘Bank."> Likewise a letter from 
Major General Eugene A. Carr made men- 
tion of the fact that he had known Buffalo 
Bill for over sixteen years, and he was "a 
truly honorable man and will fulfill all his 
engagements."6 





The famous Sioux Chief Sitting 
Bull. Pfening Archives. 


With the weight of these en- 
dorsements the Government con- 
sented to allow Sitting Bull to travel 
with the Buffalo Bill Wild West. A 
contract was drawn up and signed 
on June 6 setting 
aside a four month 
period when Sitting 
Bull was to be on the 
show. He was to be 
paid $50 per week 
with two weeks sa- J 
lary in advance. 

There were to be five 
other Sioux Indians 
hired at $25 per 
week. Sitting Bull 
has the exclusive \® 


a 


William F. Cody at age 37 in 1882. 
Pfening Achives. 
right to sell his own and 
autographs. 

Sitting Bull joined the wild west show 
at Buffalo, New York on June 12, and the 
advertising immediately gave him star 
billing. Depending on where the show 
played, the ads read “SITTING BULL 
AND Buffalo Bill's Wild West." All during 
their east coast tour which took in Wash- 
ington D. C., Philadelphia, and Boston the 
renowned Sitting Bull and his staff were 
highlighted in the advertising. 

The role that Sitting Bull played was ex- 
tremely limited. He rode in the parades 
with his staff, and during the per- 
formance he paraded in the arena as the 
commentator expounded on him. The 
vast majority of the press and reviews re- 

call the interviews which were 
conducted in Sitting Bull's 
prominent tepee. While the 
venerable chief smoked a mas- 
sive pipe made of redstone 
from the Sioux Reservation, his 
interpreter communicated his 
thoughts to the gathered re- 
porters. 


photograph 





Sitting Bull's in- 
terviews allowed 
him to discuss the 
Indian Reserva- 
tion and the poor 
rations that were 
being given to the 
Sioux. Even his 
letters were con- 
cerned with the 
treatment of the 
Indians at the 
Standing Rock 








Agency. In August Sitting Bull had Nate 
Salsbury write a letter for him to a Mr. At- 
kins, the Commissioner of Indian Affairs 
while the show was in Hamilton, Ontario. 
Sitting Bull petitioned Atkins to hear his 
requests before he returned to the res- 
ervation. 

A major concern of the Sioux was tres- 
passing by army troops upon the hay and 
timber lands of the reservation. This was 
a subject of much discontent. Along with 
the loss of hay and timber was a request 
to verify the amount of rations that were 
allowed to the members of his tribe. Sit- 
ting Bull also requested that more than 
one trader be allowed on the reservation 
as he felt competition would be wel- 
comed. Furthermore the men employed 
to teach his people how to farm did not 
speak his language, and he believed that 
better results could be reached if this was 
corrected. The letter as penned by Nate 
Salsbury was endorsed by Sitting Bull.7 

While Sitting Bull was willing to dis- 
cuss the situation on the reservation, he 
positively refused to talk about the Custer 
Massacre. The special theme that the 
show was promoting noted that they 
were "Enemies in '76--Friends in '85." The 
Custer theme was a double edged sword 
as Sitting Bull was damned and praised 
on various occasions. 

Before the show played in Detroit, 
Michigan in September a series of pro and 
con articles appeared in the Detroit News. 


The first one, entitled "Custer's Slayer,” 
was from an old soldier who thought it 
was terrible that Custer's murderer was to 
be paraded through the towns of Mich- 
igan.8 A rebuttal quickly appeared from 


an ex-Northwest Mounted Policeman 
who interviewed the Indian after the 
fight. Accordingly no Indian knew who 


Nate Salsbury met Cody when they 
both were in the theaterical world and be- 
came his long time partner. Pfening Ar- 
chives 


killed Custer because he had 
cut his hair, furthermore 
from the way people talked 
one would have thought that 
Sitting Bull did the whole 
thing alone. 
Sitting Bull both attacked 
and defended in the national 
press, for he was a con- 
troversial figure. The Detroit 
Free Press referred to his as 
"The Indian General," and 
covered an interview  be- 
tween the local dignitaries 
and Sitting Bull. A rib roast 
was held within his tepee 
with a menu consisting of 
crackers, pickles, lemonade, 
and a good supply of Goe- 
bel's beer. Sitting Bull and his 
interpreter Bill Halsey 
watched as the Mayor of De- 
troit and other political fig- 
ures were entertained. 
When it came time to 
peak «Sitting Bull stated 
through his __ interpreters 
words that he had met the 
white father (President Cleve- 
and), and he believed that 
the President was going to be 
‘air with the Indians. When asked what 
he was going to tell his people about his 
experiences with the wild west show he 
stated: "I have seen the white people and 
heir great chief. I have seen how they live 
and my eyes are opened. I shall tell my 
children that the whites are as the leaves 
of the forest and that to them we are all as 
e single berry left on the bush. I shall 
tell them that the whites are our 
friends."10 
After the route through Michigan the 
show traveled into Ohio where it was not- 
ed that Sitting Bull's participation was 
still limited. In Cleveland when it came 
time for the "Indian General" to appear he 
rode up on a blooded stallion past the 
grandstand, but took no part in any of the 
war dances or encounters with cow- 
boys.!! By the time the show reached Co- 
lumbus, it was noted that Sitting Bull and 
his staff were coming up in front of the 
grandstand smoking cigars as they were 
being introduced by Manager Keen.’? Sit- 
ting Bull then went to Indianapolis and 
closed the season in St. Louis after a two 
week stand. 
The presence of a national figure, such 
as Sitting Bull added to the mystique that 
was attached to the wild west show. For 
the most part the thousands who jammed 
the grandstands could see but not touch 
the great Sioux. Those who visited Sitting 
Bull's tepee could meet him, perhaps pur 
chase a photograph or autograph, and 
look on as he spoke through his inter- 
preter. The amount of press that Sitting 











Sitting Bull and Buffalo Bill, "Foes in 
'76--Friends in '85." Pfening Archives. 


Bull generated was well worth the cost to 
have him on the show. 

The experience that Sitting Bull took 
back with him to the Standing Rock Res- 
ervation was not what the agency agent 
hoped he would return with. It was be- 
lieved that Sitting Bull after his year of re- 
gimented movement and timing on the 
wild west would buckle down to some 
serious work. Within a short time of Sit- 
ting Bull's return the agent was forced to 
admit he was now "a great nuisance.” The 
publicity had gone to his head and the 
agent wrote: “He is inflated with the pub- 
lic attention he received and has not prof- 
ited by what he has seen, but tells the 
most astounding falsehoods to the In- 
dians. He tells every person who he sees 
that the 'Great Father’ in his interview 
with him told him that he was the only 
great Indian living, that he made him 
head chief of all the Sioux, that all Indians 
must do his bidding, that he was above 
his agent and could remove the agent or 
any employee whom he chose and that 
any Indian who disobeyed him or ques- 
tioned his authority must be severely 
punched. Also that all Indian dances and 
customs that have been discontinued 
should be revived, 'sun dance’ included 
and rations be issued in bulk."!3 

It was partly because of Sitting Bull's 
arrogance that he did not go out with the 
wild west show again. Cody's associates 
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Buffalo Bill newspaper ad featuring Sit- 
ting Bull used in Washington D. C. in 
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in the Spring of 1886 were sent a letter 
from the Standing Rock Agent Mr. 
McLaughlin telling them not to consider 
taking Sitting Bull off the reservation: ". . 
[we do] not consider it advisable for Bull 
to travel again, as he is such a con- 
summate liar and too vain and obstinate 
to be benefitted by what he sees, and 
makes no good use of the money he thus 
earns, but on the contrary spends it ex- 
travagantly among the Indians in trying 
to perpetuate baneful influences which 
the ignorant and non-progressive element 
are too ready to listen to and follow. Of 
the money and property that he brought 
home last fall, he did not have a dollar, or 
anything else (except the gray horse) left, 
after being three weeks at home and it 
was all used in feasting the Indians and 
trying to impress upon the Indians his 
own great importance, and I had a great 
deal of trouble with him and through him 
with other Indians caused by his own bad 
behavior and arrogance. I, however, have 
him under control again and would dis- 
like to run similar risks."14 

As a result Sitting Bull never traveled 
again with a wild west show. 

The second major marketing technique 
was the show's efforts to exhibit on Sun- 
days, based on its contention that it was 
an educational institution. The wild west 
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was not a circus, a menagerie, or a theat- 
rical presentation. It was an educational 
experience according to Buffalo Bill and 
others. The well quoted Brick Pomeroy 
stated that to him: "There is more of real 
life, of genuine interest, of positive educa- 
tion in the startling exhibition than I have 
ever before seen, as it is so true to nature 
and life as it really is with those who are 
smoothing the way for millions to fol- 
low."15 

In essence these were not actors on a 
stage, but rather real people doing what 
came naturally to them. By claiming that 
the show was an educational experience 
two very important goals were achieved: 
they could by-pass the usual performance 
license and they could play on Sunday 

The show normally set up in baseball 
parks for there was seating in the bleach- 
ers and a wide field on which to present 
the performance. Because Buffalo Bill 
leased the parks, the show management 
was of the opinion that they were covered 
by blanket license that had been granted 
to the ball park to put on exhibitions. As 
they came under the ball park license 
they could save a significant amount of 
money. 

References to the wild west show at- 
tempting to get away with the non- 
payment of license fees occurred all dur- 
ing 1885. Early in June at Cleveland, Ohio 
the legal representative of Cuyahoga 
County visited the show and informed 
them that they owed $60.00 for every day 
they exhibited. Cody and his business 
manager Nate Salsbury stated that the 
statute provided that any traveling public 
show giving exhibitions of horse- 
manship or natural curiosities must ob- 
tain a permit and pay a stipulated li- 
cense fee. They both claimed that their 
show was exempt from paying the tax 
by a ruling from the State Auditor on 
the grounds that their entertainment 
was simply a view of real life in the 
West and no circus or show. !6 

Notwithstanding the State of Ohio's 
ruling the wild west show paid a li- 
cense fee of $180.00 to the county au- 
ditor under protest.!17 About a month 
later Buffalo Bill brought suit against 
the county treasurer in Common Pleas 
Court to recover the money. The peti- 
tion stated that they had only pre- 
sented a "equine dramatic exposition 
on grass or under canvas of the ad- 
ventures of frontiersmen."!8 The suit 
stemmed from the fact that the pro- 
prietor of the park obtained a license to 
give exhibitions on his grounds for one 
year. No special license was secured 
for Buffalo Bill as it was thought that 
the general permit included this type 
of show. The county treasurer had oth- 
er ideas, and on the second day of the 
stand threatened to attach the show for 


non-payment of the license. Cody pro- 
tested that the show could not be classed 
as a circus, and that no special fee could 
legally be demanded—hence the petition 
to the court.!9 It was not until the wild 
west show returned to Cleveland in Sep- 
tember that the outcome of the case was 
decided. A decision on September 29 
found in favor of the county treasurer, 
and against Cody. Even though the show 
maintained that the nature of their exhibi- 
tion made them exempt from assessment, 
the Common Pleas Court Judge felt that 
the $180.00 should remain in the county 
treasury 

This judgement had a bearing on an ac- 
tion in Pittsburgh. Reportedly Cody ob- 
jected to a $200.00 a day license fee stating 
that he was putting on an educational ex- 
perience.2! It was only after Buffalo Bill 
was arrested that he decided to pay the 
local license fee.22 These are just a few of 
the examples of the show's attempts to 
avoid paying the license. 

Buffalo Bill's Wild West in the words of 
General William T. Sherman was “won- 
derfully realistic and historically rem- 
iniscent."23 By placing the show in a 
unique category it was possible to side- 
step some of the protest that had been di- 
rected toward shows that performed on 
Sunday. At the beginning of the season 
the show was detained from opening on 
Saturday at the Chicago Driving Park, 
and decided to open on Sunday, May 17. 


Only one performance was given in 
Sandusky, Ohio by the Buffalo Bill show 
in 1885. Author's collection. 
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Cody's show broke the rules in Chicago 
when he showed on Sunday in 1886. Au- 
thor's collection 


The exhibition began a two week stand 
and incurred the wrath of the Chicago Re- 
form Alliance which protested against the 
Sunday shows.?4 

The Sunday shows were abandoned 
until later in the season. A new strategy 
was developed to promote the Sunday 
performance as a religious affair. As the 
show planned to perform in Detroit, 
Michigan on September 6, the advertising 
noted that this was a chance to see Sitting 
Bull and Buffalo Bill's Wild West along 
with the great religious exhibition. It was 
to be a grand exhibition of Indian rites 
and ceremonies in connection with a 
grand sacred concert by the wild west 
cowboy band. The whole affair was an in- 
structive and moral entertainment fully 
equal to the weekly performances of Buf- 


falo Bill's Wild West. The public would 
have the opportunity to visit the wild 
west camp where they would learn 
more frontier life in one hour, than 
twenty years on the frontier could im- 
part. The Detroit Free Press noted that 
the Sunday performance was so- 
mething to behold in its review the fol- 
lowing day: "The ‘Indian rites and cer- 
emonies' and 'sacred concert’ by 
Buffalo Bill's Wild West combination 
at Recreation Park yesterday afternoon 
drew a very large crowd. There was 
no difference be- 

tween the __ per- 

formance given there 

yesterday afternoon 

and that on week 

days, excepting that 

there were no dis- 

plays of marksman- 

ship or other use of 

firearms, probably 

because it was ex- 

pected that any such 

discharge of gun- 

powder would 

awaken the knowl- 

edge of the author- 

ities to the manner of 

‘sacred concert’ that 

was going on. However, the large au- 
dience seemed to thoroughly enjoy 
this Sunday show in a city that has not 
tolerated Sunday performances and on 
the grounds of a base ball organization 
that has protested against Sunday 
games. There were no ‘Indian rites,’ 
and the ‘sacred concert’ consisted of 
such hymnal melodies as 'Yankee Doo- 
dle’ and 'Home Again.’ After the show 
Sitting Bull held an informal reception 
while the tepees and tents were dis- 
appearing in Hendrie’s trucks. The 
‘Wild West' got away last night, and 
appears at Adrian today."26 

The Sunday show was not a great suc- 
cess, possibly because of the opposition to 
playing on the Sabbath, and because the 
show needed some Sundays to make the 
rail jump to the next stand. 

The final marketing technique to be 
considered was the promotion by Adam 
Forepaugh of the Buffalo Bill Wild West 
Show in 1886. The show's route book 
notes that in 1886 they opened in St. Louis 
in May, then played through to New York 
where they opened a long season at Eras- 
tina, Staten Island in June. They remained 
on the Island until September 30th, then 
opened a winter season at Madison 
Square Garden, Thanksgiving eve, and 
closed on Washington's Birthday in 1887. 

It is no secret that Adam Forepaugh 
liked wild west performances as they 
were included as part of his circus. It was 
a major secret however that something 
was afoot early in 1886. In February Buf- 


falo Bill was at Staten Island, New York. 
At the same time Adam Forepaugh wrote 
his press representative Louis Cooke in- 
quiring whether he had seen Cody. Fore- 
paugh’s letter also had references re- 
garding their percentage of a deal.27 

What was transpiring was a major mar- 
keting coup with Adam Forepaugh plan- 
ning to open Buffalo Bill's Wild West 
Show at Madison Square Garden. There is 
proof that Forepaugh made a conscious 
effort to keep the arrangement quiet, and 
succeeded. 


The grand entry of the Buffalo Bill Wild 
West on Staten Island, New York during 
the summer of 1886. Pfening Archives. 


On June 28, Buffalo Bill opened at Eras- 
tina Woods, Mariners Harbor on Staten 
Island. The show was a combination of 
"Merit, instruction, pleasure and educa- 
tion in an epitome of our nation's his- 
tory."28 About this same time Forepaugh 
noted that he was prepared to negotiate 
with the most gigantic amusement en- 
terprises of the world as he was ready to 
inaugurate his control of Madison Square 
Garden. Apparently Forepaugh wanted 
Buffalo Bill and got him. 

The engagement of the Buffalo Bill 
show at the Garden was agreed to in se- 
crecy. The articles were signed on July 28 
between Forepaugh and Cody with the 
usual consideration of one dollar being 
paid each other. 

Forepaugh was to furnish Madison 
Square Garden together with the ne- 
cessary municipal licenses, services of jan- 
itors, watchmen, gas men, engineers, 
chair women, ticket sellers, and all other 
regular attaches of the building. He was 
also to provide all the tickets, do the bill- 
posting, lithographing, and publishing of 
daily advertisements to the extent of four 
squares of thirty-two lines per day in each 
paper. For this he received fifty percent of 
the gross receipts up to and including the 
sum of $3,000.00 of each and every week's 
business, and forty percent over that 
amount. 
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Buffalo Bill provided Indians, cowboys, 
musicians, Mexicans, celebrities, per- 
formers, ticket takers, door tenders, hors- 
es, ponies, buffalo, elk and other animals 
for the performance. They were to give at 
least six night and two matinee per- 
formances each week, They were also to 
provide all pictorial printing, programs, 
lithographs, hangers and cards necessary. 
Buffalo Bill would receive fifty percent of 
$3,000.00, and sixty percent of anything 
over that for each week's engagement.?9 

It was Forepaugh’s responsibility to fur- 
nish the scenery for the 
performance, as long as 
both parties deemed it 
necessary. The profits 
from the refreshment 
stands, special __pri- 
vileges, and the sale of 
articles, except books 
and photographs, were 
to be divided on a per- 
centage basis. The ar- 
ticles of agreement cov- 
ered the expenses of 
ushers, complimentary 
tickets and other ne- 
cessary subjects. 

The contract was to 
go into effect on November 22 and con- 
tinue for two weeks, or a period so much 
longer as the gross receipts did not fall be- 
low $8,000.00 per week. The show was to 
cease on March 5 so Forepaugh could 


open his 1887 circus at the Garden. 

For the mutual benefit of both parties 
all advertising was to contain the an- 
nouncement of "Madison Square Garden, 


Adam Forepaugh Sole Lessee,” but in no 
way worded to infer that Forepaugh was 
in any manner identified with Buffalo Bill 
Wild West Show. This was to maintain 
the dignity of its title and proprietorship. 
As an added note, no public announce- 
ment of this engagement could be made 
until six weeks previous to the date of 
opening. If either party reneged it would 
cost the $5,000.00 for non-fulfillment of 
the contract.30 


The contract was signed and almost im- 
mediately adjusted. On October 1, Cody 
telegraphed Forepaugh that he needed to 
supply all the extra seating facilities as 
they were to change the floor plan of the 
Garden. In addition, if Forepaugh would 
pay Cody the sum of $7,000.00 the wild 
west show would furnish all the scenery 
and necessary rigging, but at the end of 
the season the scenery and rigging would 
revert to Cody. Apparently Forepaugh 
agreed to this for one of Buffalo Bill's re- 
latives who was on the show wrote: 
"They have all the say so about everyth- 
ing to do and what to do and Forepaugh 
furnishes the money to fix up the grounds 
and scenery... . All this I write, you need 
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not say anything about as I do not want 
anyone to find out through me as there is 
not many that knows about this Fore- 
paugh bis."3 

The action that was undertaken to 
bring the wild west show to Madison 
Square Garden was very secret, just for 
what reason one cannot say. The whole 
affair was chronicled by Louis Cooke, 
press representative for Forepaugh, but 
never released to the press. The following 
article, the manuscript for which is in the 
Dunn/Tibbals collection, was written 


Adam Forepaugh's 1886 letterhead list- 
ing him as Sole Lessee of Madison 
Square Garden. Pfening Archives. 


prior to the opening of the show and 
notes in minute detail the actions that 
were undertaken at the Garden: 

"A novel and extensive scheme in 
theshow business, which promises a rath- 
er higher and even more expensive form 
of entertainment than has hitherto been 
offered, has been consummated by Mr. 
Adam Forepaugh in conjunction with 
Messrs. Salsbury and Cody the pro- 
prietors of the ‘Wild West.’ Mr. Fore- 
paugh, it seems, after years of rivalry 
with his old competitor Mr. P. T. Barnum, 
has at last got possession of the Madison 
Square Garden on a long lease, and this 
virtually shuts Mr. Barnum out of New 
York. This feat was accomplished by Mr. 
Forepaugh’s_ business manager, Mr 
Cooke. Having secured the Garden, the 
next step was to put in for the winter a 
new and improved form of entertain- 
ment. In consultation with Messrs. Sals- 
bury and Cody, it was determined that 
the enormous menage of the wild west 
should be organized into a story of action 
and deeds. For this purpose the services 
of Mr. Steele MacKaye were secured, and 
yesterday that gentleman furnished to the 
press the first information in regard to the 
project. He was found at the Garden amid 
an army of carpenters and laborers, and 
proceeded at once to explain the character 
of the scheme. 


"I propose,’ he said, ‘to present here a 


drama of Civilization which shall be acted 
by living factors in it. The arena is to be 
divided into a curtained space that will be 
the scene of action, and which will be set 
with appropriate scenery from the brush 
of Mr. Matt Morgan. It will reveal at least 
four distinct phases of nature--the scenes 
representing the Primeval forest, at night; 
the boundless prairie at noonday; the 
clearing and settlement of a mining camp; 
and the military life of the Fort. Into these 
scenes will be distributed in connected 
and coherent order the men and animals 
that are to tell with 
deeds the story of the 
fight of civilization 
with nature and bar- 
barism.' 
Thus the Primevil 
forest will present a 
picture at once mys- 
terious, and animated, 
of the trackless wild- 
erness inhabited only 
by the wild beasts and 
the wilder savages. 
Both will be seen in 
the dusks and dawns 
of the landscape. The 
prairie scene will pre- 
sent the buffalo hunt, the emigrant train 
of ‘Prairie schooners,’ the bivouac, and the 
prairie fire and stampede of wild animals. 
There will also be shown the whole mur- 
derous method of Indian warfare; and the 
rescue of the pioneers by the rough riders 
of the plains. 

“The attempt,’ said Mr. MacKaye, ‘is to 
utilize the splendid material placed at my 
disposal in a narrative with a central idea 
and an ultimate dramatic purpose; to tell 
the story of the redemption of a continent 
as that story has been told for a hundred 
years. In this way only can the exhibition 
be made historical, heroic, and pictorial in 
the highest sense, and by this method 
alone can it be made educational without 
becoming any the less spectacular, or in- 
teresting. The spectator will see in two 
hours the whole epic of the border pass 
before his eyes, from the proem of the 
wilderness, to the struggle of the soldiers 
with armed tribes. That epic will open 
with a pastoral symphony in the jungle 
and end with a martial combat in the val- 
ley of the Little Big Horn. It will be en- 
acted, not by mimics and illustrated by 
properties, but will have the real pion- 
eers, the living heros of the plains, and all 
the genuine accompaniments of animated 
nature from the antelope, and the jack 
rabbit, to the cinnamon bear, and the 
moose. At least five hundred people will 
be employed as dramatic personnel, and 
over three hundred animals. Mr. Fore- 
paugh who has been thoroughly imbused 
with the worthiness of the scheme, has 
furnished carte blanche for the scenic and 
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"Among other novel devices 
he mentioned ‘wind effects’ to 
be introduced in the mining 
camp, where the stage coach 
would be struck by a cyclone 
in the mountains and blown to 
pieces as it crosses the divide. 
In the final scene, of an Indian 
battle with the U. S. troops, the 
whole length of the arena will 
be used, and a trained troop of 
one hundred cavalry men will 
make a dash with drawn sa- 
bers from end to end of the 
Garden. An officer of the Unit- 
ed States Army, who is to im- 
personate the late lamented 
Custer, will arrive in this city 
on Tuesday for rehearsals, and 
it is understood that he will 
bring with him a troop of men 
who were participants in the 
last Custer fight. A plot, the ex- 
act size of the Garden, has 
been staked out at Erastina, 
and there, Mr. Cody will re- 
hearse his men, during the 
continuance of the horse show 
at the Garden. 
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Program used by the Buffalo Bill Wild 
West Show in Madison Square Garden 
on February 9, 1887. Pfening Archives. 


mechanical effects, and the estimated ex- 
pense for the adaptation of the Garden 
and the preparation of the pictures is a 
trifle over sixty thousand dollars.’ 

"Mr. MacKaye then pointed out the im- 
provements that are being made in the ar- 
ena. The whole eastern end of the Garden 
is being transformed into an inclined cam- 
pus, which is to take the place of a stage. 
It is over two hundred feet deep, and is to 
be carefully set, like a theatrical stage, 
with the elaborate and massive scenery. 
Mr. Matt Morgan is now preparing. It is 
to be set with pools of living water and 
planted with trees upon which back- 
grounds are to disport as in their native 
wilds, the native mustangs of our forests 
and plains. At least a thousand feet of 
steam pipe will be required for the prairie 
fire alone, and in order to manufacture 
the dawn that is to steal through the trees 
and light up the jungle, the most ex- 
pensive electrical apparatus will be used. 

“Mr. MacKaye spoke with allowable 
pride of the superior worth and interest 
of such a living transcript of the chivalry, 
the heroism, the danger, and the 
triumphs of real life, to the ordinary theat- 
ric glit of the circus arena, and through 
that the pictures and the persons would 
present an exhibition of splendid realism 
that had never been surpassed. 


"Mr. MacKaye expects to be 
ready by the 22nd of No- 
vember and in the mean while the clans 
are being gathered on the reservations 
and sent on by the agents of the wild 
west. 

"Mr. Matt Morgan said that the scenic 
work was the most extensive, and he 
thought would be, the most effective he 
had ever executed. Something like fifty 
thousand yards of canvas will be covered 
before the work is complete." 

On November 24, 1886 the wild west 
show opened at Madison Square Garden 
and was a great success. The crowds were 
tremendous. 

From these formative years the wild 
west show developed into a major amuse- 
ment genre. It can be seen that there were 
some unique marketing techniques em- 
ployed which the circus and menagerie 
could not use. The ideas of national ce- 
lebrities, non-payment of license fees, 
Sunday shows, and a major promotion at 
Madison Square Garden all were at- 
tempted. 

Thanks to Dunn/Tibbals collection for 
the use of the Louis Cooke material and 
the secret contract between Forepaugh 
and Cody. In addition the Pfening Ar- 
chives and the National Archives were 
helpful in piecing together this story. 
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ONLY BIG SHOW COMING 


Chapter & Part Two 


Several, Singular, 
Separaie Shows, 


Solliditied 


By Orin C. Ring 


1886 

ells Brothers’ Enormous Railroad 
Ss Shows in 1886 embarked on its 

first tour of California. Although 
the show persistently described the jour- 
ney as its "First Trans-Continental Tour, 
From Ocean to Ocean, From Atlantic's 
busy marts to Pacific's Golden Shores!," 
there was never a reference in the Kansas 
press of any dates played on the Atlantic 
seaboard in 1886, but there was no doubt 
that Kansas lay across the route, both east 
and west, outward bound and home- 
ward. The season in Kansas might be de- 
scribed as two in one. 

Outward bound the show exhibited in 
the following Kansas towns, among oth- 
ers, entering Kansas from Lamar, Mis- 
souri, where performances were given on 
May 6: May 7, Pittsburg; May 8, Joplin, 
Mo.; May 10, Parsons; May 11, Cher- 
ryvale; May 12, Elk Falls; May 13, Well- 
ington; May 14, Harper; May 15, Win- 
field; May 17, Ottawa; May 18, 
Burlington; May 19, Emporia; May 20, 
Junction City; May 22, Ellsworth; May 25, 
Salina; May 26, Beloit; May 27, Min- 
neapolis; May 28, Clay Center; May 29, 
Belleville; May 31, Concordia; June 1, 
Washington; June 9, Seneca; June 10, Ma- 
rysville. 

After an absence of nearly five months 
the show returned to Kansas, playing out 
the season: November 1, Garden City; 
November 2, Dodge City; November 3, 
Larned; November 4, St. John; November 
5, Hutchinson; November 6, Augusta 
(end of season); November 8, Pierce City, 
Mo. (cancelled). 

The first announcement for the May 7 
exhibitions appeared in a handout in the 
Pittsburg Smelter, March 27. Newspaper 
advertising began April 10, while the bill 
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posters under the direction of A. F. Clark 
papered the town on April 21. 

The same two column, full length ad 
was used in nearly every town. "4 Trains" 
were required according to the ad tomove 
the show, because "The trans- 
portation of this prodigious thrice en- 
larged aggregation of Shows, consisting 
as it does of SELLS’ SEVERAL, SIN- 
GULAR, SEPARATE SHOWS SOLID- 
IFIED, is universally pronounced the 
most hazardous undertaking ever known 
in the world of amusements.” 


With "One Million Dollars Involved!," 
everything had to be tripled. "Three times 
the largest traveling trains, three times as 
many employes, three times more ac- 
complished Actors, three times the salary 
list, and as a natural consequence three 
times the fun and three times more show 
than ever you saw since you were born. 
Sells Brothers confidently expect to draw 
three times as many people as any of their 
predecessors.” 

At the bottom of the ad was a solemn 
promise that made attendance all but 
compulsory if one wished to know the ul- 
timate in entertainment. 

"N.B.-At the end of the present season 
the existing Sells Syndicate of three shows 
will be dissolved, and each separate es- 
tablishment resume its own proper cir- 
cuit. Never again will the three shows 
travel in conjunction at one price of ad- 
mission to all.” 

The Smelter made no reference to the 
show after the exhibitions. 

The Parsons Sun, speaking of the ex- 
hibitions of May 10, published the fol- 
lowing review: "Sells Brothers' show gave 


two exhibitions in this city Monday, and 
in all respects fulfilled what they pro- 
mised on the bills to do. The parade was a 
good one, over a mile in length, and pre- 
sented several new features. The me- 
nagerie is extensive and embraces a large 
variety of animals, many of which are 
rare and curious. The circus is one of the 
largest and most complete on the road. 
The performances were given in two 
rings and a stage, and programme was a 
good one throughout, giving the best of 
satisfaction." 

The Wellington Daily Press held an op- 
posing view to that of the Parsons paper, 
and commented that the exhibitions of 
May 13, drew "a very slim attendance at 


Sells Bros. newspaper ad in the spring 


of 1886 on their way to California. Kansas 
State Historical Society. 
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the circus this afternoon, The 
formance was inferior. 

"A number of gamblers accompanied 
Sells’ circus." according to the Press. “This 
is a new departure. Heretofore they have 
discountenanced them and this is one rea- 
son why Sells’ circus has been such a fa- 
vorite with the people.” 

The Press reduced the number of trains 
from four to three when it reported 
that,"Conductors Davis, Bridges and 
Wooden will bring the circus trains 
into Wellington tonight.” 

The Press reported that "one hun- 
dred and twenty-seven people came 
in on the Santa Fe to interview the el- 
ephant.” It was no surprise that the 
street cars did a good business, but 
the items offered by street-corner mer- 
chants contained a few surprises. "A 
knife and spectacle dealer, a notion 
dealer and a patent washing machine 
were among the number exhibiting to 
the curious crowd." 

The parade prompted the greatest 
reaction from the people of Welling- 
ton. According to the Press, “The 
morning parade of Sells Bros. dis- 
appointed the crowds on Washington 
avenue by avoiding it after having 
paid $50 for the privileges, for the rea- 
son that they were warned by Mr. 
Sanders, telegraph agent here, that if 
they interfered with their wires they 
would have a law suit on their hands. 
The citizens and city officials are in- 
dignant and will see that the wires are 
placed where they belong.” 

The Summer County Standard, Well- 
ington, claimed that the circus wag- 
ons were "too tall to pass under the 
telephone and telegraph wires. Thus 
thousands of people were dis- 
appointed by waiting at convenient 
points along the avenue until it was an- 
nounced that the train of cages, chariots, 
elephants, clowns, etc., had passed back 
to the show grounds.” 

The Standard was impressed with the 
way Charles Madden, "the clever press 
agent," paid promptly the advertising bill. 
"They run a good show, transact business 
with the people in a business like manner 
and win the esteem of all; and as long as 
Mr. Madden takes care of the press there 
will be no special cause for complaint." 

The Standard took issue with the Press 
regarding the utility wires on Washington 
Avenue: "It seems to be the wish of said 
paper to throw all of the blame onto Mr. 
Saunders, manager of the Western Union 
telegraph line and Mr. Chipchase, manag- 
er of the telephone line, and have been 
urging the council to put these companies 
to the expense of raising their wires 
throughout the city, for the simple reason 
that circus wagons cannot pass under 
them.” 


per- 


In conclusion the Standard snorted that, 
"If the show men don't like the way 
things are run in Wellington, let them 
stay away and the people will be the rich- 
er by their doing so." 

Only the Wellington Daily Postal Card 
went to the source of the of the conflict 
and reported the following to the editor: 
"Editor Postal Card: Will you please in- 
form the citizens of Wellington and the 


The Melrose Family presented a bi- 
cycle act on Sells Bros. in 1886. Pfening 
Archives. 


indignant council, as termed by the Press, 
that I gave Sells Brothers no such warning 
as stated in the Press; neither did I say 
they would have a lawsuit on their hands. 
The facts in the case are simply this: Last 
season while the circus was making its 
parade they did come in contact with our 
wires, crossing them and mixing them up 
some time, thereby completely stopping 
the business of the telegraph company for 
several hours, and causing me no little 
trouble and labor fixing them up. The cir- 
cus company, apparently indifferent to 
the rights of the telegraph company, and 
completely ignoring the caution I gave 
them in crossing under the wires to be 
careful of them, that the business of the 
company. might not be stopped. In view 
of this fact, and to impress caution upon 
the drivers of the wagons, I gave Mr. Sells 
the following written notice: 


‘Wellington, Kas., May 12 
‘Messrs. Sells Bros., City— 

‘Gentlemen: You are hereby notified 
that while moving your parade through 
and along the streets of Wellington you 
will be held liable for any damages that 
may result from your caravans, wagons 
flag poles or other high vehicles, by com- 
ing in contact with our wires and thereby 
interrupting or in any manner interfering 

with the transmission of the business 
of the W. U. Telegraph company. 
Resp'y yours, J. T. Sanders.’ 

"Now Mr. Editor, I had no in- 
tention of stopping the parade, nei- 
ther was it necessary, as I sub- 
sequently told Mr. Sells personally 
all I wanted was that his men use 
due caution in passing under the 
wires, that the business might not be 
interrupted; and had I not taken this 
precaution and the wires torn down 
and the Press man had occasion to 
have used them he would have cen- 
sured me for inattention to the inter- 
ests of the Telegraph Company, as he 
has without cause in the instance re- 
ferred to this p. m. Resp'y J. T. Sand- 
ers. Wellington, May 13th." 


For the Harper date on May 14, the 
Daily Graphic ran 15 insertions of the 
Sells ad, two columns by the length 
of the page, and while reaping a har- 
vest of Sells’ dollars had the effront- 
ery to publish the following: 

"Stop! Ponder! 

“Have you ever thought what a 
sell these traveling ‘shows’ are that 
advertise in such glowing language 
and in such brilliant colors? 

“| have no hesitancy in saying that 
the one to be here this month is right- 

ly named. After you have been there and 
reflected over the matter carefully you 
will come to the conclusion that this 'co- 
lossal, giant wonder,’ Sells about every 
person that wanders beneath its huge can- 
opy that covers five acres of ground. 
Ground and air is about all it does cover. 

"Think again. Perhaps about $1,000 or 
$2,000 of hard earned money will change 
hands and fully two thirds of that amount 
will be taken out of circulation as far as 
Harper is concerned. You cry hard times! 
These bug shows help make them. They 
give no equivalent for what you see. Keep 
the money at home. If you must rid your- 
selves of the money laid up for that event- 
ful day, buy a good book or donate that 
amount to the library association, and re- 
ceive permanent benefit, moral and 
healthy benefit. 

“How many that day will be duped by 
‘smart alecks' and smart thieves no one 
will pretend to conjecture. 

"That some one will be so foolish as to 
allow the confidence men or thieves who 
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always follow shows to swindle them is 
quite probable. 

"If you take in the show, be sure the 
show don't take you in. Don't expect to 
see more than about one tenth of what 
they advertise. 

"In this ‘greatest combination on earth,’ 
all of which you may see for fifty cents ex- 
pect to get about ten cents worth and you 
will come nearer the value. 


"Remember, that Harper will have 


about, from $1,000 to $2,000 withdrawn 
from her circulation on ac- 


in his business." The show played Ells- 
worth on May 22. 

The Salina Republican ran a short and 
humorous handout concerning the show's 
leading clown: “Billy Burke, of the Sells 
Brothers’ Shows, is an old soldier, but 
none of his jokes are. That accounts for 
his successful drilling of ‘Sid,’ the clown 
elephant. Before he was bald he was red 
headed, but he read so much it all 
dropped out. Winters his head is used as 
a school globe. He never combs his hair." 


to watch them if you don't want to be tak- 
en in and done for.” 

The Gazette complimented the city au- 
thorities for refusing to license numerous 
“fakirs, soap men, snide jewelry outfits, 
prize package swindlers, of plying their 
swindling games.” 

The Belleville Telescope, after the exhibi- 
tions of May 29, commented on a circus 
feature that was a pleasure to all lovers of 
horse flesh, which in 1886 included nearly 
the entire population: "Sells Bros. had 

with them about three 





count of this, ‘colossal, stu- 


Hip- 


pendous, gigantic 
podrome.” 

In spite of its early unkind 
statements, the Graphic re- 
ported the events of the day 
honestly and with compas- 
sion: "The circus has come 
and gone again. The gorgeous 
array of painted wagons and 
animals from foreign coun- 
tries, the music, the fat wom- 
an, the steam calliope and the 
trick mules are things of the 
past. All things considered 
the show was a very credit- 
able one. The sun rose bright 
and clear, giving promise of a 
nice day, but alas for human 
hopes, before the time the af- 
ternoon performance com- 
menced the rain began to fall 
down. It accompanied by a strong wind 
When the performance was about half 
through a huge gust of wind split the top 
of the tent and another following in quick 
succession, dislocated it to such an extent 
that it came down, scattering the people 
in all directions. The presence of mind of 
a few cool-headed ones prevented a gen- 
eral stampede and no one was hurt, all 
passing out quickly but quietly. This of 
course broke up the afternoon per- 
formance, but work was at once com- 
menced toward repairing the damage, 
and by the time for the evening per- 
formance they were ready to amuse the 
people again. Considering all the dis- 
advantages this was very good, even 
though it was obliged to show in the open 
air. The canvas was old, causing it to be 
torn to ribbons, but the company carries 
more than one tent. However, the short 
time prevented anything but the side cur- 
tains from being erected. This of course 
was an inconvenience, but could not be 
helped." 





The advance for several of the Kansas 
dates was directed by S. H. Barrett who 
for a number of years had managed the 
number two Sells’ show. The Ellsworth 
Reporter commented on the presence of 
Barrett who was described as "very much 
of a gentlemen and is thoroughly posted 
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Prof. John White's dog act as illustrated 
in the 1886 Sells Bros. courier. Pfening 
Archives. 


The show attracted large crowds on 
May 25, and the performance was con- 
sidered "very good.” 

For the exhibitions in Beloit on May 26, 
a local merchant ran a tie-in ticket pro- 
motion. The Beloit Gazette, May 21, re- 
ported that, "All cash buyers of Dry 
Goods, Boots, Shoes, Hats, Caps, Clothing 
and Notions, at Usher's, to the amount of 
$5, on or before the 26th inst., will receive 
a free ticket to Sells Bros.’ big circus and 
menagerie, which shows Beloit on said 
day." The effectiveness of Usher's sale 
was not reported 


Following show day the Gazette had 
harsh things to say: “Sells Bros.’ show has 
come and gone, and while it is a medium 
fair circus and menagerie it is also a com- 
bination of swindling and fraud of the 
most pronounced type. The street parade 
was a big advertisement that failed to ma- 
terialize under the canvas to a great ex- 
tent. Numerous cases of nothing more or 
less than stealing developed, and only the 
presence of officers who compelled a res- 
titution, saved several parties from being 
outrageously robbed. Our advice to the 
people of the cities visited by this show is 


hundred as fine looking 
horses as we have ever 
seen in Kansas. They were 
nearly all of them Nor- 
mans and many of them 
full blooded. We could not 
help contrasting them with 
farm horses which were in 
town and thinking how 
much better it would have 
been if our farmers would 
all make an effort to im- 
prove their stock horses." 


S. H. Barrett was again 
in charge of the advance 
and impressed the Wash- 
ington County Register, 
Washington, as a “perfect 
gentleman and a thorough 
business man.” The parade 
on June 1, “was without 
doubt the finest that was ever seen in 
Washington. Everything new and bright, 
splendid bands, fine horses, good looking 
people, and a large number of beautiful 
wagons and cages. 

"Sells Brothers’ success 
here. The tent was jam full, the whole af- 
fair conducted in good style.” 

After a lengthy and successful tour of 
the far west, Sells Brothers returned to 
Kansas to play out the last week of the 
season, beginning with Garden City on 
November 1. The advance crew did their 
job well in Garden City, planting three 
lengthy handouts in the Daily Herald, plus 
a half page two-column ad that ran in the 
Herald 13 times. The Herald on show day 
printed an article that provides an inter- 
esting picture of the aggregation. 

"Sells Bros.’ Great Railroad Show 

“Last evening about 4 o'clock Sells Bros 
immense train of thirty-two acres pulled 
in on the south switch at the yards. A 
gaping crowd of four or five hundred 
people were there to witness the un- 
loading. The littlest woman on earth got 
off in company with the biggest one. The 
fat man and the lean man, and monstros- 
ities of both sexes, all sizes and ages, wig- 
gled and waggled themselves off the cars 
to the intense delight of the lookers on. At 
the other end of the train the six elephants 
and seven dromedaries were let off in 





circus was a 





charge of their trainers. The young el- 
ephant whose first name we have for- 
gotten, though rather too large for a baby 
has not forgotten his baby tricks, and he 
persisted in making himself familiar with 
everybody. A team of horses hitched to a 
haystack, on the opposite side from the 
train were peacefully chewing their hay, 
unaware of the fact that such strange 
looking animals were so near. When the 
young elephant, inspired by a spirit of in- 
vestigation, walked around the stack and 
extended his trunk right in the face of the 
horses. The one nearest him made a 
spring in the opposite direction, knocked 
his mate down and turned a somersault 
over him. Then they both scrambled to 
their feet and broke their halters at a si- 
multaneous jump and away they went 
with elevated tails, the worst pair of 
frightened horses that ever pawed prairie. 
If they kept a straight course at the speed 
they started out on, they are way over in 
Missouri this morning and their owner is 
using long cuss words denouncing shows 
generally and elephants in particular. 

“The animals were taken to the pond to 
drink and this operation alone was ‘well 
worth the price of admission.’ 

"To watch an elephant dip his pro- 
boscis in the water, bring it up and throw 
his head back and jam the thing into his 
throat, shut one eye and flap one ear and 
put on the most satisfied expression of 
countenance imaginable is a spectacle 
that would provoke laughter from a 
saint. The grounds were all staked off 
with little flags some red and some white, 
and each indicated the position of certain 
stakes. The stakemen went around six in 
a gang each with a big hammer and the 
‘rat-tat-tat' of these hammers sent down 
thousands of stakes at double quick. 

"The employees were a tough looking 
crowd as such crowds usually are. but 
they did their work well and it was no- 
ticeable that but little swearing or striong 
language was indulged in. There were 
lots of ladies on the ground and we be- 
lieve they heard no offensive language.” 


After the above story, nothing further 
was reported by the Herald 

The second stand of the week, Dodge 
City on November 2, encountered opposi- 
tion from an unusual source and ac- 
cording to the Dodge City Democrat, the 
matinee "was but slimly attended.” No- 
vember 2 was election day and as usual 
Kansas was ablaze with political warfare 
The Democrat reported that the evening 
performance "was witnessed by an im- 
mense crowd. General dissatisfaction is 
expressed by those who attended The 
majority of the people say it was the 
worst circus ever given in the city. They 
will have to do better next time if they 
want a crowd.” 


Small credence should be given the 
opinion of the Democrat for the editor had 
apparantly forgotten the miserable little 
show of Col. Hall, Mlle. Corinne and 
James T. Johnson, and his report of "gen- 
eral dissatisfaction" and the "worst circus 
ever given in the city" was not echoed by 
any other town in Kansas. 


Exhibitions were given in Larned on 
November 3. The handouts run in the 
Larned Eagle-Optic are the only reports 
listing names of individual performers. 
Mentioned were Miss Pauline Lee, eques- 
trienne juggler; William "Billy" Burke, 
clown; Donaldson Brothers, contor- 
tionists; Leslie Brothers, head-to-head bal- 
ancers; Prof. White, dogs; William Sells, 
bounding jockey; Stirk and Zeno, flying 
trapeze ; Miss Minnie Minnette, iron jaw; 


Sells Bros. newspaper ad used in Gard- 
en City, Kansas in the fall of 1886. Kan- 
sas State Historical Society. 
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Johnny Purvis, trained donkeys; William 
Gorman, four-horse rider. 

After the show had come and gone, the 
Larned Chronoscope ran a favorable re- 
view, certainly at odds with the Dodge 
City Democrat. 

"The Great Show. 

"Sells Bros.’ great show pulled into 
town last Wednesday morning about 9 
o'clock, consisting of about forty cars and 
in less than two hours they had the whole 
train unloaded and on the ground near 
the river ready for business. Just at 12 
o'clock the parade was made up Main 
steet and was witnessed by several thou- 
sand people. They have a large number of 
animals, all well trained. Their per- 
formance was good and is not excelled by 
any other show now trsaveling in this 
country. They drew the largest crowd 
that has ever been gotten together for 
such an occasion in this city.” 

The Hutchinson Democrat made scant 
mention of the exhibitions of November 

"Circus day came and passed, all was 
serene in the city, only two arrests being 
made. The day was quite cool and the 
boys only imbibed enough prohibition to 
keep up a fair circulation.” 


The show ended its season on No- 
vember 6, at Augusta, cancelling an ap- 
pearance billed for Pierce City, Missouri 
on November 8. Twelve different rail- 
roads sent agents to Augusta in a wi 
scramble for the several hundred pas 
sengers who needed transportation tc 
their homes scattered all over the natio 
The Southern Kansas Gazette, August 
gave the show a good send-off: "Sells 
Bros.’ circus and menagerie made the last 
stand of the season in this city last Sa- 
turday. They were just returning from 
their California trip, and the stock and an- 
imals were in excellent condition, the 
horses especially attracting universal at- 
tention. The performance was especially 
good, and many new features were added 
to the different acts because of the hilarity 
of the actors in anticipation of their com- 
ing holiday. Willie Sells, the well known 
dare-devil bareback rider, in his four- 
horse act, being especially happy taking 
his departure from the ring with a quota- 
tion from Pauline that brought roars of 
laughter from all in the tent. The circus 
closed with Home, Sweet Home, by the 
band, which was received with cheers 
and clapping of all hands by the em- 
ployees of the company. The disbanding 
of this show and the discharge of its 
many employees made Augusta an im- 
portant place in the eyes of railroads, and 
they had their brightest and cheeriest rep- 
resentatives on hand to look after their 


several interests.” 
epee 





No one knew better the value of a press 
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handout than did P. T. Barnum, and no 
one knew better how to get it printed free 
of charge. During the circus season Bar- 
num had a superb press corps repre- 
senting him in every town where the 
show exhibited, and even in the winter 
Barnum saw to it that his name was kept 
in the news. It was easier in 1886 than it is 
in 1990, for every promoter learned the 
lesson that Barnum was teaching. 
Kansas was full of four-page news- 
papers that had a constant struggle to 
fill their columns. With only enough 
local news for one page (usually page 
3) the editors were pleased to receive 
any kind of a free publicity tale to 
help fill the rest of the paper. Barnum, 
early on, learned how to fill the void, 
and every winter his writers bom- 
barded the nation's press with stories 
about the great man himself. 





The Topeka Daily Capital by 1886 
had grown beyond the four page 
sheet of the smaller towns, but the 
news of Barnum was still news, and 
the Capital, January 16, ran the fol- 
lowing commentary: "Barnum will be 
in the show business again this year. 
There is no doubt about it. The ag- 
gregated aggregation will be greater 
than the human mind ever conceived 
before. The old man is sending out re- 
ligious papers with a long description 
of the interior of his home. How the 
bedrooms are finished and all about 
the religious mottoes that adorn the 
walls. These articles are sent out by 
that master advertiser to find a place 
free in the reading columns of the 
weekly papers. Others will follow de- 
scribing how each in Arope, Erope, 
Orope, Urope and Yrope fought sixteen 
separate duels with noblemen of the 
realm before they secured the wonderful 
ring streaked and striped animals Mr. 
Barnum ordered them to secure, if each 
cost a million of dollars. Each letter from 
Mr. Barnum's advertising agent will con- 
tain the personal complements of Mr. Bar- 
num with the statement that the great ag- 
gregation would visit your city and the 
advance agent place an extensive ad- 
vertisement in your paper. The further 
hope is delicately expressed that the ed- 
itor would insert the descriptive letter of 
Mr. Barnum's place in Bridgeport.” 

P. T. Barnum's Greatest Show on Earth, 
Combined with The Great London Four 
Ring Circus and Monster Roman Hip- 
podrome played several dates in Kansas 
in 1886, including the following: Sep- 
tember 27, Topeka; September 28, Junc- 
tion City; September 29, Emporia; Sep- 
tember 30, Parsons and October 1, Ft. 
Scott. 

"The Largest and Richest Amusement 
Enterprise on the face of the Globe," with 
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1 "SGENTLEST AND MOST FAMOUS ANDH 
THAT EVER LIVED. i 


Capital, $4,0000,000. Daily Expenses, 
$7,000," lived by advertising. It seems in- 
credible that a town of less than 30,000 
people could support five daily papers, 
but Topeka in September 1886 did have 
five dailies (plus a few weeklies), and 
they all got a share of the Barnum- 
London advertising budget. The Journal 
headed the list with eleven insertions; the 
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This booklet about the dead Jumbo 
was used as an advance courier by Bar- 
num in 1886. Pfening Archives. 


Democrat had six; the Commonwealth and- 
the Capital each ran four; and the North 
Topeka Mail carried two. 

The Capital published eight handouts; 
the Democrat, four; the Journal, three and 
the Commonwealth and Mail, one each. In 
addition to the well written handouts, the 
papers furnished shorter comments of 
their own. One thought prevaded all ad- 
vertisements and most handouts and was 
featured prominently in the newspaper 
ads. 

“FAREWELL TOUR--BARNUM'S 

ADIEU to his AMERICAN PATRONS 

“I regret being forced to take away from 
my fellow citizens an exhibition which 
they have enthusiastically appreciated 
and lavished patronized, but the amuse- 
ment-seeking people of Europe demand 
the opportunity of seeing this Combina- 
tion, which has a world-wide reputation, 
and no Counterpart in any Country. I 


have made all arrangements and con- 
tracts for its transportation, and in its vast 
entirety, across the Atlantic. My able and 
experienced partners will conduct this un- 
paralleled enterprise under my personal 
supervision. The public's obedient ser- 
vant. Phineas T. Barnum.” 
Casting aside Barnum’s hypocrisy, it 
seems safe to spec ulate that his “able and 
experienced" partners would return 
from Europe with enough profit to 
ease the pain of poor old Barnum's 
forced sacrifice. 

Advertising neglected to name any 
individual performers, but the dead 
Jumbo was not ignored: "JUMBO—As 
Large as Life and Quite as Natural. 
The Polished Ivory Boned Articulated 
SKELETON. Only Elephant Skeleton 
on Exhibition Anywhere.” 

Also on exhibition, as advertised, 
was “ALICE--The Affectionate and 
Distressed Companion of Jumbo." Ad- 
ditional features advertised were 
"GIANTS-International Congress of 
the Biggest Men Alive," "The most 
Marvelous Troupe of Semi-Barbaric 
ARABS," and a "GREAT MIRAMBA 
BAND." 


Too numerous for details were, "100 
Startling Acts and Furious Races, 300 
Phenomenal and Daring Artists, 11 
Acts going on at the Same Time, 1,000 
New Features and Wonderful Attrac- 
tions. "Admission to Everything, 50 
cents. Children under Nine, 25 cents." 
There was no charge for the "Great 
Free Street Parade” which left the 
grounds at 8 o'clock every morning. 

A handout in the Topeka State Jour- 
nal of September 15, detailing the size 

of the show, asked the public to believe 
that it is "transported upon a railroad 
train a mile long; has 800 people on its 
payroll; requires a tent covering ten acres, 
seating 20,000 persons, with two other 
tents each 300 feet long. Herds of el- 
ephants, camels, 500 horses, 125 ponies, 
and hundreds of wild animals are under 
other huge canvases.” 

On show day, September 27, the Journal 
reported that, "P. T. Barnum's Great Lon- 
don circuses arrived Sunday, and the chil- 
dren and small boys and grown people 
too, are happy. This circus is certainly the 
largest that has visited Topeka for a long 
time. The tents are pitched between Ninth 
and Tenth avenues and between Jefferson 
and Adams. The main menagerie tents oc- 
cupy one block square, while the inner 
tents, containing the side show and hors- 
es, are scattered around on all the avail- 
able ground obtainable." 

“One of Barnum's showmen, who holds 
his knife and fork with his feet," ac- 
cording to the Journal, "created consid- 
erable comment at one of the hotels 








where he took dinner yesterday 

Barnum's press agent, M. H. 
Warner, estimated the crowd at 
the parade to be about 20,000. The 
Journal described Warner as, 

"Pleasant and Gentlemanly. 

"M. H. Warner, the popular 
press agent of Barnum's show, 
got into the good graces of the 
newspaper reporters of Topeka 
to-day by his great kindness. He 
called at each newspaper office in 
the city with a hack and having 
gathered together a_ repre- 
sentative of each daily in the city 
showed them all of Barnum's 
wonders. The show is exactly 
what it is advertised to be, and so 
far in excess of the average that no one 
can afford to miss seeing it. There were 
fully 10,000 people in the large tent this 
afternoon. 

"Among the wonders the most inter- 
esting, perhaps, is the race of giants. Sev- 
eral of the men in this collection range 
from seven to eight feet high, and weigh 
from 300 to 400 pounds. Barnum has 
nothing that is not interesting.” 

There were 13 giants in the aggrega- 
tion. Thirty-three of the employees stayed 
at the Adams House while in Topeka. The 
train left for Juction City “a little past two 
o'clock on the 28th.” 





The Capital ran a handout on the 15th 
that was certainly at odds with the truth: 
“as now constituted the show consists of 7 
advertising cars in advance, upon each of 
which are 30 men, or 210 in all. There are 
over 24 advance agents of various kinds. 
With the show are 800 people, and in- 
cluding the latter are 300 performers (sic) 
There are 28 tents, the largest 585 feet 
long and 350 wide, two of 300 feet in 
length and two of 200 feet. One of these is 
occupied as an elephant pavilion, con- 
taining a herd of elephants, clown el- 
ephants and various animals 
in leash. There are stables 
containing 500 draught hors- 


es and 115 ponies, and over 
100 performing horses, be- 


sides 32 camels, etc., etc. 
There is a tent in which the 
museum is_ placed, with 
giants, midgets, dwarfs, 
skeletons, fat people, armless 
people and legless people, 
bearded women, long haired 
women, etc., and others con- 
taining the international con- 
gress of giants; the wonder- 
ful reproduction of Jumbo, 
the big ivory boned skeleton; 
Alice, Jumbo's widow; a 
troupe of Arabs, the Mi- 
ramba band. Another with 
three rings, an elevated stage, 





This drawing of Jumbo's skeleton was 
used in Barnum newspaper ads and oth- 
er advertising in 1886. Pfening Archives 


and the great Roman hippodrome with its 
glorious races, and so on. It requires sev- 
enty-five railroad cars to move all this 
material, including two double men- 
ageries, with sixty-five cages of rare birds, 
beasts, and sinewy reptiles, and thirty- 
three golden carved chariots. The parade 
grand affair, and will represent 
$1,500,00 of valuable objects, covering 
over a a mile of ground, and will take 
place on Monday, September 27 at 8 
o'clock in the morning.” 

In another handout in the Capital the 
press department presented some other 
statistics, stating that, “When one really 
considers that it requires three rings, each 
45 feet in diameter, and elevated stage 60 
x 80 feet, and a huge hippodrome track 40 
feet wide and nearly a mile around in 
which to entertain and delight the audi- 
ence with 100 marvelous acts of various 


is a 


This illustration of P. T. Barnum's Inter- 
national Congress of Giants appeared in 
the 1886 courier. Pfening Archives, 


u THEIR LIKE 


inds, it cea to be a wonder 
that an ovation is tendered them 
everywhere.” 

Races of all kinds were popular 
in the mid 1880's and every circus 
of adequate size produced a num- 
ber of speed events. A handout of 
the Barnum-London show spoke 
of "four-horse Roman chariot rac- 
ing, double-team Roman standing 
racing, exciting male and female 
jockey racing, huge elephant hur- 
dle racing, camel racing, drom- 
edary racing, flat races, foot races, 
comical sack races, giraffe races, 
monkey-jockey races, man-horse 
races, and the most laughable and 
humorous of all are those known 
as the obstacle races. To stimulate the con- 
testants Mr, Barnum has arranged a series 
of cash prizes." 

Nowhere is there an explanation of the 

"obstacle races," but it is doubtful that 
they were anywhere near as exciting as 
‘elephant hurdle racing." 
Capital noted-in a handout--the 
passing of a circus tradition: "The talking 
and singing clown is a thing of the past, 
and in his place are scores of pantomimic 
clowns, not one of whom will speak, but 
all will act, caper, laugh, contort, distort 
and do funny things as will make old and 
young laugh until their sides ache." 





The day after the exhibition The Capital 
ran a laudatory review, quite possibly the 
work of the circus press agent for the 
events of the day are described in gener- 
alities. To begin with, it was claimed that 
the two performances probably attracted 
a total of 20,000 patrons. Everything was 
bigger and better. 

“The great feature of the circus is the 
wonderful performance of the Sylvesters, 
who are the only lady gymnasts who turn 
somersaults in mid-air. The performance 
by the Stirk family on the bicycle, the tra- 
peze balancing by Mlle. Za- 
rah, the gymnastic work of 
the Julians, the bareback rid- 
ing of Adelaide Cordona, 
Miss Viola Rivers, Orin Hol- 
lis and Don Bell, the ac- 
robatic performance by 
Coyle and Don, Mlle. Zarah 
and her trained doves and 
Charles White's trick goat, 
are attractive features.” 

The crowds on the streets 
and in the tents were huge 
causing the Democrat to of- 
fer the opinion that "Judging 
by the crowd on the avenue 
this morning Topeka has 
1,000,000 inhabitants." 

A handout in the De- 
mocrat of September 19 
pointed out the lofty moral 
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character of Mr. Barnum's en- 
tertainment. 
"“Barnum's Big Show. 

"No circus ever exhibits in 
the great city of New York ex- 
cept P. T. Barnum's tremendous 
big shows. The reason is very 
apparent to every one. Every 
large city in the country is visit- 
ed by these shows, for their 





one of the most gentle- 
manly agents in the busi- 
ness. The many courtesies 
he ex-tended to the Topeka 
representatives of the daily 
papers yesterday will al- 
ways endear him to the 
boys in this city.” 

From Topeka the show 
moved on to Junction City 


IT LEAVES YOU 


GIANT WIDOW ALICE \(ils!) i HVLC OF GMAT BIT 


ATHY 


IN THE ZENITH OF ITS FAME 


AND PROTEST 


STANDING BESIDE “TREAT JUMBO'S LIFE-LIKE FORM 


HIS WIFE, ALICE , 


ONLY SECOND TO JUMBO IN SIZE AND FAME 


THE WORLD: Wide ToPIt OF THE TIMES 


“JUMBO'S LOVING WIFE" 
A PATTERN OF DOCILITY AND tl = 





greatest patronage is derived 
from these intelligent and ed- 
ucated people, and the wonder- 
ful attractions under the big 
tents of the Barnum and Lon- 
don circus are all of such a high 
moral character, so truly phe- 
nomenal and marvelous, 
structing and amusing at the 

same time, as to receive the en- 
dorsement of the best informed 

people everywhere, judges, 

lawyers, doctors, politicians, 
scientists, ladies, children and 

even the clergy uphold and vis- 

it these shows when they 

would not any other. They all 

receive information and pleas- 

ure in doing so 

“Henry Ward Beecher writes 
Mr. Barnum 'I should like, if | had time, to 
visit your gigantic exhibition once a week 
during the whole season; there is so much 
to see no one could do the matter justice 
in less time.” 

“William Cullen Bryant said: ‘More can 
pe learned in an hour in your tents than 
in a month from books.’ 

"Henry W. Longfellow said: 'The circus 
presented by Mr. Barnum really merits its 
oretentious title, and is of more actual val- 
ue as an educational institution for the 
youth of the country than even he claims 
for it.’ And hundreds of others, equally 
well known and prominent individuals, 
have all extravagantly endorsed it. The 
shows this year are larger, grander, and 
richer than ever, and will be here on Mon- 
day, September 27, and the great street 
parade will take place in the morning at 8 


so in- 





o'clock. As the entire shows positively vis- 
it Europe in the fall, this is the last chance 
to see them." 


The Capital ran a handout reporting 
the show traveling on 80 cars, but this 
must have been an error for the De 


mocrat had the show on 95 railroad 
cars 

Circus day was a quiet, orderly day 
in Topeka, the only arrest being a pick- 
pocket caught in the act. The Com 
monwealth reviewed the show on the 
28th: 

"Barnum’s Circus 

"Yesterday Barnum's circus exhibit- 

ed in this city, and from early morning 


until late at night the streets gave ev- 
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Alice Jumbo's "widow" was highly ad- 
vertised in 1886. This illustration is from 
the courier. Pfening Archives 


at there was an 
2vent 


ery evidence of the fact the 
unusual crowd in the city. The first 
of the day was the street parade, which 
attracted the attention of thousands of 
people. It was beyond doubt the most ex- 
tensive and best parade ever seen in To- 
peka. In the afternoon and evening the 
large tent was literally packed with peo- 
ple. The menagerie contained many speci- 
mens of natural history which are most 
rare, and the circus performance was un- 
usually interesting, comprising, as it did, 
features which were not worm-eaten with 


Morris H. Warner, the popular 
nt of Barnum's great show, is 


The Miramba Band was pictured in the 
Barnum 1886 courier. Pfening Arc 


BINGO POPULARITY HBRE 


for the exhibitions of Sep- 
tember 28, and from there 
to Emporia on September 
29, traversing a piece of the 
Katy railroad which ran 
from Junction City to Em- 
poria, and has since been 
taken up 


The Emporia feekly 

News reported between six 

and eight thousand people 

on the streets at 10 a. m., to 

see the parade. The even- 

ing performance according 

to the News drew about six 

thousand persons. The 

News was particularly im- 

pressed with the statuary 

posing of the Gilfort broth- 

ers, aerialist Lola Sylvester, and the con- 
tortionists. 

“Barnum will always find a warm wel- 
come from the Emporia people whenever 
he comes. His name is a talisman of suc- 
cess.” 

The Parsons Sun's story describing the 
events of September 30, could well have 
been a summation of the Barnum-London 
tour of Kansas 

“A Big Crowd of People. 

‘The fair, Barnum's show and Katie 
Putnam drew to the city last Thursday 
probably the largest crowd of people ever 
in Parsons on any one day. Excursion 
trains from all directions were run into 
the city over the Missouri Pacific and the 
Fort Scott & Gulf railroads, and from 
Mound Valley over the Parsons & Pacific, 
while the people from rural districts 
poured in from daybreak until noon in 
carriages, wagons and on horseback, until 
fully twenty thousand visitors were with- 

in our borders. The streets were 
| jammed with vehicles of every de- 
| scription, while the sidewalks were 
packed like sardines in a box with pe- 
destrians, and it was almost im- 
possible a greater part of the day to 
pass to and fro, but one had to fall in 
as best he could and move with the 
crowd. Despite the tremendous num- 
ber of people there was no drunken- 
ness visible, and no accidents or rows 
occurred. The police, although es- 
pecially watchful and active, found 
no occasion to make any arrests, and 
no case of pocketpicking has at this 





writing been heard of. No wheels of 
fortune or other games to skin the un- 
sophisticated were run on the streets, 
at the show grounds or at the fair.” 

One of the strongest features of the 
season of 1886 was the dead Jumbo-- 
exhibited in two separate parts, his 
assembled bones and his stuffed hide. 
Also featured was Alice, Jumbo's 
broken hearted "widow." The press 
department sent out a story that ap- 
peared in papers all over the nation, 
including towns that never saw the 
show. One such town was McCune 
and the following sad tale appeared 
in The Brick, May 22: 

"A Stuffed Jumbo. 

"The other day Alice met the 
stuffed Jumbo, her former mate. She 
walked slowly up to him, and then 
stood for a few moments evidently 
surveying him with wonder. Then 
she swung her trunk so as to reach 
Jumbo's mouth. She also touched his 
trunk in a cautious manner, and then 
turning her back upon him gave vent 
to a groan that made the roof of the 
garden tremble. William Norman, the 


THIRTY-FIRST.ANNUAL TOUR 


—or THE — 


GREAT WESTERN CIRCUS, 


Under the personal management of Jemes T. Jobson. 


JETMORE, WEDNESDAY JUNE 16TH. 


THE MONSTER LION ‘NERO’ 


Will be led in the ion. Something never before attempted by any other 
Cirews In tne wortd. “fn fea. niceory Falla to xive angle inatanes where thetlon nes 
heen tanyeht to walk th the etree ts with at mach concern ax nr household pet, 
Une dog, rdoen, and not ax though be bad scarcely been out of the depehe of the forest 
Uhowe monthe Open your eyes and Jook at ine wonder of the entire world. 


‘The only colewa) Cirons and Moneun of living wonders. Tt ontranks all 


comprising minstrels and a dozen oth- 
er attractions. But best of all, a splen- 
did orchestra of eight pieces. All of this 
every evening in the week, except Sun- 
day. The amphitheater is well heated 
and provided with comfortable seats. 
Everything strictly refined. No better 
place can be found for spending an 
evening at the amphitheater." 

Despite efforts to offer something 
for everybody, the Amphitheater was 
on a downhill glide. When an Uncle 
Tom troupe played Medicine Lodge, 
Johnson's business manager, Lou 
West, left with them 

The Medicine Lodge Cresset re- 
ported on February 11, that efforts 
were being made to produce a benefit 
for Johnson. 

"Mr. Johnson has made a glaring 
success, financially, out of the am- 
phitheater and in addition to this has 
been ill for a number of days and un- 
able to attend to business. Prof. Wag- 
er's band and orchestra have kindly 
concented to furnish music and a num- 
ber of people not connected with the 


elephant trainer, Frank Hyatt, the su- 
perintendent, and 'Tody' Hamilton, 
talked to her in their winning way, 
and she again faced Jumbo. She fon- 


dled his trunk, looked straight into 
his eyes, and again turned her back 
upon him. Again she groaned, and 


then walked away as though dis- 
gusted with her old partner of her 
joys and sorrows. She went back to 
her quarters and continued to mourn 
Her keeper, Scott, was appealed to by 
the spectators. He was asked whether 
he believed that she recognized Jum- 
bo, and he replied in all seriousness, 
‘Of course she did. She told me so.’ At 
another time he said, 'I can under- 
stand elephant talk, and Alice told me 
she recognized Jumbo.’ Scott seemed 
very much affected by the meeting. 
He was Jumbo's old keeper.--Hartford 
Post." 
Perens 

As the new year of 1886 began in Med- 
icine Lodge, James T. Johnson was reap- 
ing small reward from the operation of 
his Amphitheater, but the bloom was not 
long on the rose, as January neared its 
close hard times returned to Johnson's en- 
terprises. His greatest success came in the 
last night of 1885 with the presentation of 
the drama The Hidden Hand, which drew 
nearly a full house. 

The Barber County Index, Medicine 
Lodge, January 22, ran the following 
handout which reveals the diversity of 
Johnson's presentation: 

“Amusements for Everybody. 

“Johnson's amphitheater and circus has 
been well patronized this week, not 


the present century 
equal Of ber age in the worid, 

Melville Brothers, Arthur, William, Ernest, America's Premier Acrotats and 
Dewbinbar performers 


A GRAND FREE SHOW 


WIL) be given before each performance, jn}front of the Pavilion “wa 


shows In the workd. ‘This great array of talent, le! by the charming child artiste, aay 
Mlle Ella Johneon only 11 yerrs of ae, whose featn tn the arena are the marvel of — efit. 
by Une prem, Kast and Went, to stand without an 





RAMAMBAR WK 


SHOW, RAIN OR SHINE, 


OUR CANVASS IS NEW AND 


WATER-PROOF. 


Admission, 25 and 50 Cents. 
Museum, 
Concert, 


Parties living at a distance can visit our 3 


10,Cents. 
10 Cents. 


Entertainments aod arrive home in 
good season. 


Great Western Circus newspaper ad 
used in Jetmore, Kansas. Kansas State 
Historical Society. 


withstanding the severe weather, and the 
performances have been first class, 
throughout. As a partial list of attractions, 
may be mentioned the grand parade, in 
which the troupe takes part; the trick po- 
nies; two spirited animals taken up from 
the range a few weeks ago, broken and 
trained by Prof. Johnson to do marvelous 
work. Then there is the best slack wire 
performer in the country; six high and 
lofty tumblers and acrobats; two India 
rubber men; the slickest balancer in the 
country; the child trapeze performer; a 
very funny clown; song and dance men; a 
lady soloist; a lady dancer in old familiar 
steps; trained dogs; a farce every evening, 


Amphitheater will take part in the ben- 


The last newspaper advertisement 
appeared February 19. 

The Index reported the benefit to be 
February 24th, "to help him along in 
keeping our city on a boom. It is to be 
hoped that the public will give him a 
rousing full house, as he promises a 
rich bill on that night. The play will be 
Maggie Mitchel's celebrated ‘Rough 
Diamond.’ The free list will be entirely 
suspended on that night.” 

There are no further reports on the 
benefit, but it must surely have oc- 
curred, for the Cresset stated that "Jas. 
T. Johnson of the amphitheater, has 
gone east after male and female talent 
for the coming month. He promises to 
bring the best that can be secure: 

Trouble with musicians was in- 

dicated by a statement in the Cresset, 
March 11, that "Prof. Wagar's band are 
furnishing music for the amphitheater 
again.” 

Johnson by mid-March had shifted his 
thinking to the approaching circus season 
as noted by the brief comment in the 
New York Clipper, March 27, that, "Jas. T. 
Johnson advertises for circus people in all 
branches, and also for an agent." 


Another benefit was scheduled for Sa- 
turday, April 3, for Johnson's daughter, 
Miss Ella. 

Johnson's efforts to organize a circus 
did not escape the Index. "It is rumored 
that Jim Johnson expects to start out from 
here soon with a circus backed by a party 
in this town. No more permanent in- 
vestment can be imagined." No investor 
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was ever named, but one must agree with 
the Index that "no more permanent in- 
vestment can be imagined." 

Early in April Prof. Wagar's band sep- 
arated from the amphitheater and John- 
son's circus plans, but the Cresset reported 
on the 22nd that, "Col. J. T. Johnson's Chi- 
cago band arrived at the Amphitheater 
last Friday.” 

An increase in the menagerie of the 
projected circus was announced in the 
Cresset: “Yesterday [March 31] the 
McKeever boys who live on Cedar creek 
brought in a large, live wild cat, which 
they had captured in a wooden trap. The 
boys has succeeded in tying the varmint 
and fastening a tin muzzle over his head. 
They sold him to J. T. Johnson of the am- 
phitheater, who will add him to his collec- 
tion. It is no small job to capture a wild 
cat and hog-tie him.” 

At last everything was ready as it 
would ever be for James T. Johnson, and 
the Cresset, May 13, proclaimed that, "J. T. 
Johnson's Great Western Circus leaves us 
next Sunday [May 16] and will follow the 
road all summer. Their first stands will be 
at Pratt and Saratoga, and from there 
west and north. Col. Johnson has run a 
show here all winter, at times under very 
discouraging circumstances, but says he 
will round up here in the fall." 

Johnson ran a handout in the Cresset, 
but no traditional advertisement: 

"Farewell Performance. 

"The Great Western Circus will give 
their last performance in Medicine Lodge 
at the Amphitheater Saturday afternoon 
and evening. 

"The manager takes this method of re- 
turning thanks to the citizens for their 
patronage and support during the past 
winter, and in closing the season here will 
spare neither time nor expense in making 
this a day never to be forgotten by our 
many friends, by giving you the finest 
performance ever witnessed in this city. 

"The morning will be spent in parading 
the principal streets, the procession to be 
led by Prof. Wadrum's celebrated Cornet 
Band. Do not fail to see the beautiful 
trained lion Nero, who will be led 
through the street in the same manner as 
you would lead your pet dog. Again 
thanking you for past favors, and hoping 
to see you all on Saturday. Admission 25 
and 50 cents. JAS. T. JOHNSON, Manag- 


er.” 





After the exhibitions of Saturday, May 
15, the Cresset published the following: 
"The Great Western Circus and Museum 
of Living Wonders got out of town last 
Sunday, after a lively day with creditors, 
attachments, etc. In fact the nearer it come 
time for Col. Johnson to leave, the strong- 
er was the attachment some of our citiz- 
ens had for him. But the Col. is gone and 
we must say we hope he will succeed this 
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summer on the road, as any man who has 
the gall, nerve or whatever you call it, to 
tackle anything and who will rustle like 
Johnson, ought to succeed." 

J. F. Connely, Johnson's new business 
manager, had a bit of trouble getting out 
of Medicine Lodge, his team becoming 
frightened, and running away. Connely 
was thrown out of the vehicle but was not 
seriously injured. After a run of two miles 
the white ponies were captured, and 
Connely proceeded on to Pratt. 

The Index was perfectly frank in stating 
its opinion of Johnson after the show left 
town: 

“Look Out for Him. 

"The Great Western Aggregation of 
Mammoth Wonders, the Pavilion of Mag- 
nificent Thoroughbred Curiosities, the 
World-Renowned, Fortune-Eclipsing Cir- 
cus and Menagerie, under the sole of that 
prince of wind-bags, &c., &c., Jas. T. John- 
son, pulled out of this city last Sunday, 


"Look out for Him... . The Index 
is not a heavy loser by Johnson, but 
it takes this method of warning the 
craft not to trust him under any cir- 


cumstances." 


Medicine Lodge Index, May 18, 1886 


and the city heaved a sigh of relief which 
it had not been able to do for the past six 
months. He threatens to come back here 
next winter. We hope he will change his 
mind, for all the ‘beats’ that ever infested 
a community, Johnson was the worst. He 
made promises only to break them, he 
paid for nothing he could get on credit, 
and his word was entirely worthless. Dur- 
ing a part of his stay here he gave a fair 
performance, but most of the time it was 
tame and uninteresting, and he was an in- 
jury to the town. The Index is not a heavy 
loser by Johnson, but it takes this method 
of warning the craft not to trust him un- 
der any circumstances. He will beat you 
in some way as sure as you do. His record 
before coming here was an index to the 
character he acted out while here.” 

C. G. Kline, who took the road with 
Johnson, wrote back to the Cresset, May 
24, that, "He is attached to the Col. a few 
dollars worth and is trying to get it. He 
says he is having fair success. When he 
wrote a week ago, the circus was at St. 
John, bound for Kinsley." 

James T. Johnson's Great Western Cir- 
cus in 1886 played, among others, the fol- 
lowing Kansas towns: May 15, Medicine 
Lodge; May 17, Pratt; May 18, Saratoga; 
May 20, St. John; May 24, Kinsley; May 
26, Greensburg; May 28, Coldwater; May 
29, Protection; May 31, Ashland; June 1, 
Englewood; June 3, Meade Center; June 5, 
Dodge City; June 7, Cimarron; June 12, 


Scott City; June 14, Dighton; June 15, Ra- 
vanna; June 16, Jetmore; June 17-18, Jet- 
more (laid over); June 21, Ness City, 
Evening only; June 22-25, Ness City (laid 
over); June 26, Ness City; July 1, Walnut 
City; July 2, La Crosse; July 5, Ellinwood; 
July 6-12, Ellinwood (laid over); July 14, 
Chase (no performance); July 15, Lyons 
(no performance); July 16-24, Lyons 
(evening performances only); July 26, 
Sterling; July 27, Nickerson; August 2-3, 
Ellsworth; August 13-14, Abilene; August 
31, Downs; September 1-2, Downs (no 
performances); September 3, Downs 
(evening only); September 4, Downs (no 
performances); September 6, Red Cloud, 
Nebraska; September 13, Burr Oak (no 
performances); September 14-17, Burr 
Oak (evenings only). 

High water prevented the show from 
playing the follow dates: June 17, Pawnee 
Valley; June 18, Nonchalanta; June 19, 
Ness City. 

The villages of Pawnee 
Valley and Nonchalanta 
were abandoned and do not 
appear on any current map 
of Kansas, but both towns 
were north of Jetmore by 
only a few miles. 

June 21 was scheduled for 
an unknown town, but the 
show appeared at Ness City. 
Despite a blow down which cancelled the 
matinee, an exhibition was made in the 
evening. 

Ellis was scheduled for June 22, and 
WaKeeney for June 23; the 24th and 25th 
were scheduled for unknown _ towns; 
Grainfield was billed for June 26. None of 
these dates were fulfilled for Johnson was 
broke and stranded in Ness City. 


June 28, was billed for Grinnell, but the 
billing was blown. Chase, July 6, was 
abandoned due to the show being held at 
Ellinwood on an attachment filed by an 
employee. Johnson was kept at Ellinwood 
through July 12, and possibly the 13th. 

Gaylord, September 2, and Kirwin, Sep- 
tember 3 were lost when the show re- 
mained at Downs due to the illness of 
Johnson's daughter, Ella. A benefit per- 
formance was given in the evening on the 
3rd. The show remained idle in Downs on 
September 4, getting back on the road on 
Sunday. 

Johnson exhibited at Burr Oak, even- 
ings only, September 13 through 17 at the 
Old Soldiers' Reunion, losing Monday 
night to heavy rain. 

The first road date of the season was 
Pratt on May 17. 

A feature mentioned in advance public- 
ity was a tame lion which would march in 
the parade “unchained." "Nero" was a 
cougar captured in Barber County, Kan- 
sas, by Ed Buck of Lake City. The Kansas 





Prairie Dog, Lake City, reported, May 20, 
that, "Ed Buck has departed with his 
couger and is now traveling as a special 
artist with Johnson's show.” 

The Pratt County Press, Pratt, had a few 
short statements to make after the show 
had come and gone: "The four horse team 
of goats driven through the streets by the 
clown was a great attraction for the kids. 

“Quite a large number of our farmer 
friends were in with their wives 
and children on Monday to see 
Johnson's ‘Great three tented com- 
bination of wonders.’ 

"Johnson's circus on Monday 


was pretty fairly patronized and_ | 


the show quite creditable of its GREAT WESTERN CIRCUS 


kind. The athletic and acrobats ex- | 
ercises were above average.” 


By 1886 the talking clown had 
been banned by the Barnum- 


-a sort of a ten cent or three for-a-quarter 
business, but they gave a very good per- 
formance nevertheless. The rope-walking 
performance on the outside of the canvas 
by Mr. Johnson's 13 year old daughter, 
was good, their tumbling, leaping, jug- 
gling, etc., would do credit to a circus of 
much larger dimensions. Their menagerie 
department though only consisting of a 
tame lion, fat boy and a midget. But as 


A peculiar advertisement appeared in 
the Kinsley Mercury, May 22, promoting 
the exhibitions of May 24. The announce- 
ment below is quoted in its entirety: 

“An Honest Letter. 
To Protect Ourselves From Frauds. 

"MEDICINE LODGE, KAS., May 6. 

"To Whom it may Concern: 

‘The bearer of this letter, Mr. Harry 
Moore, is advertising the Great Western 
Circus of Mr. James T. Johnson, 
which is a responsible show and 
gives general satisfaction. Mr. 





| Go SEE IT: 


sa 


Will Exhibit--Rain or Shine--Afternoon and Evening, at 


|WA-KEENEY, WEDNESDAY, JUNE 23: 


Johnson has been with the people 
of this town for some seven 
months, and I can say that we all 
regret the departure of the whole 
company. Mr. Harry Moore is a 
gentleman, and can be relied on 
as such. C. D. NELSON, Sheriff 
Barber Co., Kas.” 





London show and faced a short 
future in other gigantic aggrega- 
tions, but with the smaller shows 
he was still alive, talking and pick- 
ing up a bit of small change now 
and then. According to the Press, 
"The enterprising Blaine Bros., ma- 
chine men, had the clown in John- 
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Occasionally a public official 
made a_ favorable-or un- 
favorable-comment concerning a 
circus, a one time statement in- 
tended only for the home town, 
but Sheriff Nelson went far bey- 
ond such a simple statement and 
addressed the world--"To Whom 





son's colossal aggregation to give 
their binder, the Deering, a com- 
plimentary puff.” 

Saratoga, a wide spot in the 


The 


DOW'T MISS IT! 


Great Western 


Circus. 


It May Concern"--and gave the 
Great Western a blanket approv- 
al. Surely, Nelson was not una- 
ware of the opinion of the Med- 








road with a population of a few 
hundred, had two weekly news- 
papers in 1886, the Pratt County Democrat, 
and the Sun, both of which welcomed the 
Great Western as the first circus ever to 
play the town. The exhibitions of May 18, 
according to the Sun, drew a large crowd 
to town, "but few of the farmers took in 
the show. The street parade, etc., was not 
such as to commend it to them as a first 
class circus. The performers were too 
much like new beginners. The most of 
the people attended the night per- 
formance. The concert was said to be 
good. This was Saratoga's first circus. The 
managers say they did well and while our 
people have seen much better, it might 
have been worse.” 

The Democrat was more charitable and 
gave the show a better review: 

“The Circus. 

"On Tuesday last The Great Circus, 
which for a week previous had been ad- 
vertised extensively by flaming posters 
and hand bills, put in an appearance and 
gave two performances to good audi- 
ences. This show is just starting on the 
road, for its summers campaign and had 
only made one or two stops before reach- 
ing Saratoga and of course had not fairly 
gotton under good headway, and to wit- 
ness the street parade and the size of the 
canvas, one would readily come to the 
conclusion that it was only a ‘snide’ affair- 


The Great Western Circus newspaper 
advertisement in WaKeeney carried good 
words from the sheriff of Barber County 
Was he an investor? Kansas State His- 
torical Society 


this is the first circus that ever visited Sar- 
atoga, we can afford to overlook some of 
the lacking points, but when we get our 
new railroad completed and begin to put 
on metropolitan airs we will send for old 
P. T. Barnum to come with his entire car- 
avan and give us a performance.” 

St. John, May 20, gave the show scant 
recognition. The Advance reported the 
presence of agent Moore, who announced 
that no gamblers, lottery prize sharks or 
confidence men accompanied the show 


The St. John Sun dispensed with all 
mention of the Great Western, except to 
state that, "We go to press early this week 
in order to let the force attend the circus.” 

When Ed Buck made a flying visit 
Lake City, the Kansas Prairie Dog, May 
reported that, "Ed says Johnson is meet- 
ing with remarkable success in the show 
business, while at St. John the citizens 
presented him with a town lot." 

A careful search of the St. John papers 
failed to provide any confirmation of 
Buck's story. 





icine Lodge newspapers and the 
private opinions of many of the 
local citizens. Surely, he knew that John- 
son had played many of the townspeople 
for suckers. Was Nelson an investor in 
ohnson’s enterprise? Was Nelson a suck- 
er? 

Following show day the Mercury com- 
plained that, "The snide circuses seem to 
nave determined to thoroughly punish 
the people of western Kansas. The second 
one of the season has come and gone 
from this town. We are glad to bid them a 
long farewell. The class of shows that we 
had here deserve even a more severe go- 
by than the people gave the last, and that 
certainly did not pay its expenses. The 
country people boycotted it almost entire- 
y and the turnout from the town was not 
arge. If they don't do better in the future 
we suggest a general boycott." 

The first "snide" show referred to by the 
Mercury was that of Col. G. W. Hall which 
appeared on May 12. 

“After the circus Monday night," the 
suffering Mercury reported, “the night 
was made hideous by the whopping and 
yelling indulged in on the streets of our 
town. We didn’t hear of the night watch 
being around.” 

The letter of Sheriff Nelson headed the 
advertising for the exhibitions of May 28, 
at Coldwater, followed by a long list of re- 
asons for attending the show 
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“Don't Miss It! 
The Great Western Circus. 

"BECAUSE-No gambling or __in- 
toxicated persons will be allowed on the 
show grounds. We protect our patrons, 
and our performers are refined. Not one 
word said or action done that would mar 
the feelings of the most fastidious lady or 
gentleman. 

“BECAUSE--It has better artists in every 
branch of the profession than any other 
one-ring circus. 

"BECAUS' ach member of the com- 
pany is a lady or gentleman, and finished 
performers in their different lines. 

"BECAUSE-The entire show is under 
the supervision of Jas. T. Johnson, who, 
with his herd of trained horses, ponies 
and mules, is a complete show in himself, 
and justly entitles him to the position of 
the world’s able showman. 

"BECAUSE—Mrs. Jas. T. Johnson heads 
the list of female equestriennes, and 
stands today the most finished and grace- 
ful artiste in the arena. 

"BECAUSE-The celebrated Johnson sis- 
ters, four in number, in their parlor gym- 
nastics, give the most pleasing and at- 
tractive parlor performance ever 
witnessed. 

CAUSE-~It has better leapers, tum- 
blers “and general performers than any 
other show 

"BECAUSE-This show does just as it 
advertises, and does not deceive the pub- 
lic by false representations on outside par- 
ades to humbug the public. 

"BECAUSE-It has the best clowns in 
the circus profession engaged with it for 
this season. 

"BECAUSE-It has the finest band and 
orchestra that can be found in the musical 
profession discoursing popular airs from 
the most celebrated authors. 

"BECAUSE--This show is conducted on 
a strictly moral system and is worth the 
patronage of all classes, and commends it- 
self to the clergy in particular. 

"BECAU! No swindling lemonade 
vendors are allowed to harass the patrons 
of this show and extort money from and 
annoy them during the performance. 

"BECAUSE-Every lady and gentleman 
connected with this Circus do their ut- 
most to elevate the performance and give 
a strictly classical and intellectual en- 
tertainment, and are always welcome 
back to the same town. 

"BECAU Zach performer receives 
the highest salary paid to artists in their 
line, thereby enabling the public to wit- 
ness the finest show in the world for 50 
ildren 25 cents. 

"BECAUSE-This circus has engaged 
with it twelve concert people, eight ladies 
and four gentlemen, who render the most 
popular songs and execute the most art- 
istic song and dances, plantation sketches, 
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negro melodies, instrumental solos, etc., 
giving a highly enjoyable and intellectual 
concert for the small sum of ten cents. 

“Children with parents free. 

"Admission 50 Cts. Children 25 Cts. 
Museum 10 Cts. Concert 10 Cts. 

“Will exhibit Rain or Shine-Afternoon 

“Evening, at Coldwater, Friday, May 
28." 

In spite of all the reasons given, only "A 
fair crowd was in attendance,” according 
to the Coldwater Review. 

The Clark County Clipper, Ashland, re- 
viewing the performance of Monday, 
May 31, had some nice things to say: "Last 
Monday witnessed the largest crowd ever 
known in Ashland. 

"Johnson's Great Western Circus took 
in the city Monday and was greeted with 
a good crowd both afternoon and night. 
Their horses were affected with the pink 
eye so they could not be used. Their tum- 
blers and acrobatic performers were 
splendid and displayed a great deal of 
skill and strength and would compare 
with the best acrobatic performers. Miss 
Ella Johnson performed some daring feats 


An Ill 


on the trapeze. Little Edna, the youthful 
snake charmer, was loudly applauded. 
The audience seemed satisfied and often 
well pleased." 


At Meade Center, June 3, the Meade 
County Globe reported, June 4, that, “The 
circus yesterday was well attended in the 
afternoon and crowded in the evening, 
and so far as we can learn gave complete 
satisfaction. The ring show was an agree- 
able disappointment to every one, the 
leaping, tumbling and horizontal bar 
work being exceptionally good, while the 
flying ring act by Miss Johnson was also 
deserving of great praise. The entire com- 
bination certainly rendered value re- 
ceived. We will be glad to see the Great 
Western Circus again." 

Dodge City in 1886 had three weekly 
newspapers all of which practically ig- 
nored the exhibitions of June 5. The total 
press coverage is quoted below: 

"Today hope no more overland circuses 
will visit town for several years to come. 
They never bring any money with them, 
but take away a great deal from our peo- 
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ple, a number of whom are still ‘suckers, 
The Sun, Dodge City. 

“There was a circus in town Saturday. 
This is a poor county for a circus." Dodge 
City Times. 

Sometimes the news reports do not pro- 
vide enough information for one to know 
what happened and to whom. For ex- 
ample, on June 4, the Barber County Index, 
Medicine Lodge, stated that, “Abbey's 
outfit has left the Johnson show, and is 
working the Santa Fe road west from 
Dodge City." In all of the research on 
James T. Johnson, there is no other men- 
tion of “Abbey's outfit." Who was Abbey? 
And how did he "work" the Santa Fe.? 

The first circus ever to play Scott City 
was the Great Western which appeared 
there on June 12. The performances, ac- 
cording to the Scott County News, "were 
ordinarily well attended considering from 
a new county standpoint, the people gen- 
erally were well satisfied with the per- 
formances.” 

The following Monday, June 14, John- 
son scored another first by being the first 
circus ever to play Dighton. The Dighton 
Journal was impressed: 

"GREAT WESTERN CIRCUS, 
"The First to Exhibit in Dighton. 

"James T. Johnson's Great Western Cir- 
cus gave an exhibition on the green west 
of the Avenue, Monday afternoon and 
evening. The people of this highly moral 
aggregation gave a street parade in the af- 
ternoon. Just before the entrance to the 
big show was opened, a very pretty little 
girl made a perilous high wire ascension, 
receiving the admiration of a large as- 
sembly of ladies and gentlemen. 

"The exhibition under the canvas con- 
sisted of the usual high and lofty tum- 
bling, quaint antics and droll jokes by the 
clowns, clog dancing and snatches of 
some good old songs and ballads. 

"Taken all together the performance 
was much better than is usually found 
under a small tent. 

"Mr. Johnson is an old showman, and 
makes an honest effort to please the pub- 
lic. The people traveling with him con- 
duct themselves nicely and made a good 
Impression. 

"Harry Moore, the general agent, met 
the company here and we found him to 
bea perfect gentleman." 

Ravanna—the post office called it Cow- 
land--had little to say about the Great 
Western following the exhibitions June 
15. "There was no extra stir in town on 
Tuesday, and yet the circus was well at- 
tended." Ravanna was ultimately aban- 
doned and cannot be found on maps to- 
day. 

For the exhibitions at Jetmore on June 
16, the show used a new ad in the Hodg- 
man County Scimitar. Featured was "THE 
MONSTER LION ‘NERO’." No mention 


was made of the cougar, panther or 
mountain lion, and the public was free to 
visualize Nero as the black-maned mon- 
arch of all Africa, if they so desired. 

"THE MONSTER LION 'NERO' Will be 
led in the procession. Something never 
before attempted by any other Circus in 
the world. In fact, history fails to give a 
single instance where the lion has been 
taught to walk through the streets with as 
much concern as our household pet, the 
dog, does, and not as though he had scar- 
sley been out of the depths of the forest 
three months. Open your eyes and look at 
the wonder of the entire world." 

Finishing with Nero the ad remarked 
upon the other wonders with the Johnson 
aggregation. 

"The only colossal Circus and Museum 


"Lots of people were in town 
Saturday, but the show failed to 
‘show up,' on account of swollen 
streams." 


Ness City Times, June 21, 1886 


of living wonders. It outranks all wagon 
shows in the world. This great array of 
talent, led by the charming child artists, 
M'lle Ella Johnson only 11 years of age, 
whose feats in the arena are the marvel of 
the present century, pronounced by the 
press, East and West, to stand without an 
equal of her age in the world. 

“Melville Brothers, Arthur, William, 
Ernest, America's Premier Acrobats and 
Double-bar performers." 

An undescribed free act was offered be- 
fore every performance, probably M'lle 
Ella walking a wire to the top of the top of 
the center pole as she did at many other 
towns. 

The canvas was "NEW AND WATER- 
PROOF," and exhibitions were given 
"Rain or Shine. 

"Parties living at a distance can visit our 
3 Entertainments and arrive home in 
good season." 

The Scimitar reviewed the show on the 
19th, poking fun at the aggregation but 
also applauding its virtues. 

"The show did come with the same ac- 
tors, same circus, same clowns, same side 
show, same lemonade. same candy and 
same everything but the elephant and 
ginger bread. The elephant and ginger 
bread maker both died at Ravanna and 
Mr. Enos, the editor of the Sod House, has 
been detailed to write their obituary 
which will appear in the next issue of his 
paper. When the elephant died they pro- 
cured two very fine goats which answer 
the same purpose and they have con- 
cluded to do without the poor gin- 


gerbread cuss. The only fault that was 
found with the lemonade was that the 
dog drank out of it before the people, but 
that did not hurt it much as it saved lem- 
ons and sugar. But laying all jokes aside, 
the circus was a success and they fulfilled 
each representation made in their ad- 
vertisement. Their tumblers could hardly 
be beaten and Miss Ella Johnson, the aeri- 
al queen, did equally as well. Many other 
acts were done that we have not space to 
enumerate and should the show return, 
we think it probable that fully as many 
people would be present as were this 
time." 

It was a time when every reporter 
thought he was another Mark Twain. 

The big news occurred after the show 
had left Jetmore, en route to Pawnee Val- 
ley, early in the morning 
of the 17th. A severe wind- 
storm with rain, followed 
by hail, struck the show 
and the town of Jetmore, 
savagely. The Jetmore Re- 
veille told the story best: 
"The circus company had 
just left town and when 
about one mile out, re- 
ceived the full force of the 
hurricane. The horses turned into mad- 
ness by the cutting, bruising hail, became 
simply unmanageable, and dashed hither 
and thither in their wild fury, overturing 
wagons and contents and spreading 
wreck and ruin all around. Not seeing the 
wire fences the poor brutes rushed on 
them and added new torture to that 
which they already suffered. Many were 
rendered helpless, and many are totally 
ruined. Nor did the men suffer the less, 
losing their hats in the general wreck, the 
hail pelted their pates into a jelly and bid 
affair to kill them entirely. Forgetful of 
themselves they did all they could to save 
the horses. Two of their number were 
compelled to take to their beds and re- 
ceive a doctor's care, while all adjourned 
to town to mend up as best they could." 

For two days the Great Western re- 
mained in Jetmore, pulling itself together, 
patching the equipment and licking its 
wounds. Two towns were lost-Pawnee 
Valley on June 17 and Nonchalanta on the 
18th. 

Ness City was scheduled for June 19, 
but two days of heavy rain following the 
hail storm made seas of mud out of the 
poor roads and all the streams were run- 
ning bank full and unfordable, resulting 
in another blown date. 

"Lots of people were in town Saturday,” 
according to the Ness City Times, "but the 
show failed to 'show up,’ on account of 
swollen streams.” 

Johnson finally overcame the 25 miles 
of hell between Jetmore and Ness City, ar- 
riving on June 21. 
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The Times bragged that "A town that 
can turn out after a hard rain, and when 
the streets are ankle deep with mud, and 
without an hour of previous announce- 
ment, a crowd large enough to fill a great 
circus tent, is not to be sneezed at, surely. 
Ness City did that very thing Monday 
evening. 

The Times told the rest of the story in 
another paragraph: "Well, the circus did 
finally arrive, but it was two days behind 
time. Monday afternoon the tents were 
put up in good shape and an exhibition 
announced to begin at 2 p. m. About a 
hundred had entered the main tent and 
the show had just commenced when a 
breeze came up from the north, and in 
less than five minutes the great tent was 
flat on the ground. Then it rained for two 
or three hours, hard and without inter- 
mission, but it cleared up about 4 or 5 
o'clock, the tents were put up again and 
an evening exhibition given. About 300 
hundred persons were upon the seats.” 

The worst of the news was reported by 
the Times, June 24: "The circus, after pass- 
ing through several storms, delays on ac- 
count of high water, and the necessary 
failure to meet a number of appoint- 
ments, found itself in sorry plight upon 
arriving at this place. The till was empty, 
and numerous bills unpaid. As a con- 
sequence, re-organization was necessary. 
Mr. Johnson has turned it over to Barber 
& Conley, who will get everything in 


good shape to-day and to-morrow, and 
Saturday they will exhibit here.” 
The Ness City Graphic reported that, 


"The 
agement of 
prietors.” 

The "Conley" referred to was probably 
Johnson's business manager, J. M. Conne- 
ly. The Barber mentioned may have been 
County Clerk Geo. D. Barber. The claim 
that these men were "proprietors" should 
be viewed with skepticism, for no further 
mention is made of them, but Johnson 
continued to struggle onward. 

The Great Western exhibited in Ness 
City on June 26, but the week spent in re- 
organizing resulted in blown dates: Ellis 
on June 22; WaKeeney on June 23; Grain- 
field on June 26 and Grinnell on June 28. 

The Coldwater Review, July 9, reprinted 
a story from the Barber County Index, Med- 
icine Lodge, concerning the condition of 
the Great Western: "Ed Buck returned this 
week from his tour with Johnson's great 
circus and menagerie. He left the outfit at 
Ness City, in Ness county, and gave it as 
his opinion that the show would not be 
able to proceed further than there. Prior 
to arriving at Dodge City, the show made 
some money, but lost its grip after leaving 
there. The last bad fortune overtook the 
outfit on the 17th of June when a most se- 
vere hail storm caught it on the road be- 


show will now be under the man- 
Barber & Conley, pro- 
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tween Jetmore and Ness City, stampeding 
the teams, overturning the wagons and 
smashing things up generally. The men 
were badly bruised up. Ed brought his 
cougar home with him and has had 
enough circus to last him a life time." 

When the Great Western finally moved 
from Ness City, several local musicians 
went along. 

Walnut City, now known as Rush Cen- 
ter, was played on July 1. Getting there 
provided another thorn in Johnson's 
crown, according to the Walnut City Her- 
ald: "Mr. Johnson, manager of the Great 
Western Circus, met with quite a painful 
accident while en route from Ness City to 
this place on last Wednesday afternoon 
by being thrown from his buggy under 
the heels of his horses and sustaining in- 
jury by being kicked several times." 

The Herald stated that the exhibitions 
were "pronounced very fair by all who at- 
tended. The performances of some of the 
actors was fully up to the average of more 
metropolitan affairs and were greeted 
with surprise by the audience.” 

The only comments of the La Crosse 
Chieftan concerning the exhibitions of Fri- 
day July 2, related to a "slur" against the 
La Crosse town band: "The Herald [Wat- 
nut City] of last week slurs the La Crosse 


"For a low-priced show 


far above the average, and con- 
sidering the serious loss it had 
lately sustained from a cyclone, 
it does credit to Mr. Johnson's 


ability as a manager." 


Ellinwood Weekly Record, July 14, 1886 


band in an unseemly manner, stating that 
the boys were mad because they did not 
get to play for the Great (?) Western cir- 
cus company. The truth of the matter is 
that the boys did not want to play, but the 
manager of the circus was very anxious to 
get them, offering to pay for a team with 
which to go after the boys that were out 
of town. When the question arose as to 
what the band would receive, it was 
learned that they wanted the boys to play 
for comps--the same as the Walnut City 
band did--and this the boys would not 
do. They are not anxious to play for a 
one-horse circus as to follow it around to 
get tp wear its second hand uniforms and 
pay their own board.” 

More trouble awaited Johnson at Ellin- 
wood on July 5, when the show was at- 
tached by the sheriff of Barton county in 
an effort to collect money owed to the 
people on the show. The trial came off a 
week later and unnamed plaintiff was 
awarded $12.00 The attachment kept 


Johnson in Ellinwood for eight days, caus- 
ing the loss of Chase, billed for July 6. 

On Wednesday July 14, day on which 
the thermometer recorded 120 degrees, 
the show played Chase. The Weekly Record 
thought that, "For a low-priced show it 
was far above the average, and con- 
sidering the serious loss it had lately sus- 
tained from a cyclone, it does credit to 
Mr. Johnson's ability as a manager.” 

The Great Western opened in Lyons on 
July 15 for a run of nine days, exhibiting 
evenings through July 24, Sunday off. The 
Central Kansas Democrat commented that, 
"They are not a monster aggregation, yet 
they are gentlemen and gave the best 
cheap entertainment yet given in Lyons." 

The Lyons Republican agreed, “Their 
show gives quite good satisfaction.” 

Apparently Johnson did not carry a 
band but hired musicians in every town. 
At Sterling on July 26, he hired members 
of the town band and took them along 
when the show moved to Nickerson for 
exhibitions on July 2 

When Harry Moore, heading the ad- 

vance, appeared in Nickerson, July 23, 
preparing for the exhibitions of July 27, he 
was arrested by City Marshal Yale at the 
request of the marshal at Sterling. Moore 
was arrested for swindling a Sterling man 
out of a gold watch, and was 
taken back to Sterling for a 
hearing. Another Johnson 
employee named Fitzgerald 
was also taken in on the same 
charge. On examination of 
the evidence the judge re- 
leased Moore, but Fitzgerald 
was bound over for trial. 

The Great Western exhibit- 
ed two days in Ellsworth, Au- 
gust 2 and 3. The Ellsworth 
Democrat reported that, "The 
Great Western Circus gave our city a call 
and showed two days to good business, 
and gained the best of satisfaction to all 
who attended. The show is first class in 
all respects, no street fakirs, or gambling 
allowed with the show.” 

“The audiences which attended the 
Great Western Circus was composed 
largely of the ladies of Ellsworth,” 

While at Ellsworth the show was at- 
tached by Harry Moore for back pay. The 
outcome is not known, but the show was 
not detained and Harry Moore dropped 
from view. 


it was 


The Democrat reported that the day aft- 
er Johnson left town, "A most excellent 
contortionist and general circus per- 
former gave a couple of exhibitions of his 
skill at Seitz's corner, yesterday morning 
and evening. He attracted a large crowd 
and took up a collection which amounted 
to perhaps five or six dollars. He is the 
best that ever struck this city.” 








Speaking of the exhibitions August 13 
and 14, the Abilene Gazette reported that, 
"Johnson's Great Western Circus con- 
cluded its stay in this city last night hav- 
ing given four performances to good 
sized audiences. The show, although a 
small one, nevertheless is good, and is 
worthy of patronage.” 

Four "good sized" audiences should 
have put some money in the till--but not 
for the performers. The Gazette carried the 
following story: 

“A Benefit Performance, 

"The three Melville Bros. and Mr. Lea- 
han, who left the Great Western circus in 
this city for the reason that they had been 
performing for the last four months with 
no prospect of seeing any ducats, gave a 
clever street performance last evening 
along side of the GAZETTE band stand, 
the band boys donating them the music, 
which attracted a large crowd. 

"They are clever artists, and fully de- 
serving of the liberality show them last 
evening in the shape of a shower of nick- 
els, dimes and quarters from the crowd. 
The boys were flat broke, and will work 
their way back east by giving street 
shows at towns along the line of road. We 
commend them to the citizens of our 
neighboring cities as gentlemanly young 
men, and worthy of a good ‘boost’ to keep 
them on their homeward way.” 


The Great Western arrived in Downs in 
the rain for the exhibitions of August 31. 
The one day stand turned into a stay of 
five days, the delay being due to the ill- 
ness of Johnson's daughter. 

The Downs Chief ran the announcement 
below on Friday, September 31: 

“At The Rink Tonight. 

"A benefit will be given by the citizens 
of Downs, to little Ella Johnson, who is a 
member of the Great Western Circus, and 
is lying ill in our town, the show being de- 
tained here on that account. A first-class 
entertainment will be given, strictly moral 
in every respect. Let everybody go and 
lend a helping hand. Admittance for chil- 
dren 10 cents. Adults 25 cents.” 

Gaylord, billed for September 2, was 
blown due to the misfortune at Downs, 
but the Gaylord Herald expressed a reason 
different from illness, stating that the 
show was “detained at Downs by some 
avaricious Shylock for a small amount of 
filthy lucre." 

The Central Kansas Democrat, Lyons, 
September 9, published a story that 
strongly supports the Gaylord paper: "J. 
H. Reynolds, of the Great Western (fraud) 
Circus, arrived in town last Saturday, and 
says the concern wound up the little ball 
of stealage at Downs, in Osborn county, 
last Thursday. They turned their men out 
with not a cent to go home on. The Mel- 


villes left them at Abilene without a dol- 
lar, and were forced to go to work on the 
streets to pay their board.” 

The show left Downs on September 5, 
for Red Cloud. Nebraska. 

The Great Western played September 
13 through the 17th, Monday through Fri- 
day, evenings only, at the Old Soldiers’ 
Reunion at Burr Oak. The show drew a 
good crowd on Thursday, September 16, 
according to the Burr Oak Herald, but the 
week was marred by the usual Johnson 
luck. “Owing to the rain the Great West- 
ern Circus failed to exhibit on Monday 
evening.” 

The final note of the season of 1886 for 
the Great Western Circus appeared in the 
Jewell County Monitor, Mankato, Sep- 
tember 22. 

"Two contortionists from the Great 
Western Show left that institution at Burr 
Oak owing to their inability to collect 
their pay, and gave an exhibition on our 
streets for the purpose of raising funds to 
proceed on their journey with. They were 
liberally rewarded.” 

After such a season as 1886, it is per- 
missible to ask, "Who--other than Job-- 
had worse luck than James T. Johnson?" 


Research funded by grants from Wolfe's 
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Specifically Circus, 

First-Class tours; planned, 
operated & conducted by 
experienced travel professionals 





CIRCUS EXPRESS 


america's finest big-top tours 


OKTOBERFEST 1990 


A SPECTACULAR CIRCUS-TOUR EXTRAVAGANZA AMID THE GRANDEGR OF THE ALPS 


October Ist to 14th 


GERMANY-AUSTRIA-SWITZERLAND 
This IS the Big One — When Every Day IS Circus Day! 


OMINITRAVEL 
Call: 800-523-2366 
Within MA: 617-661-3311 


For more information contact: 
Bill Whitney, CFA/CHS/CMB 
1218 Massachusetts Ave. 
Cambridge, MA 02138 
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